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The great American biography of the year— 


Carl Sandburg’s 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: 
THE PRAIRIE YEARS 


[Just published] 


Critics, poets, literary editors are at once in agreement that Carl Sandburg’s new work 
-the fruit of a lifetime of devoted toil — is going to take its place among the immortal 
books. It is the biography of our greatest American, by a great poet — who is also a very 
great biographer. As The Chicago Tribune puts it, “It is written by a great poet about 
another great poet’’— and only a poet can understand Lincoln. 





This new biography treats Lincoln as a son of the Illinois prairies and covers his career 
up to the year of his leaving Illinois for Washington. 


Sandburg has written his biography as if it were a moving and beautiful novel. He never 
argues about disputed points. He does not stop at the acts of his hero. He paints a full 
and vivid background of the times, and against that background he meticulously puts in 
his hero, meticulously in the sense of making a perfectly vivid portrait of him spiritually 
as well as physically. He builds up his central character with the same skill that a really 
fine novelist builds up his characters. No remark of a remote neighbor is too unimportant 
to be quoted if it adds to the picture, and yet no remark is quoted unless Mr. Sandburg 
has found the most complete available authority for the accuracy of the remark. 


That is the kind of biography you will find in Sandburg’s new book. 


Note: The limited autographed edition of the work, at $25.00, is already exhausted, and at 
a premium, before this book’s actual publication. This is a fair indication of the importance of 
“Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years.’’ The $10.00 edition—2 volumes—is just from the press. 


Every American citizen should add to his library each year one great American 
biography. Here is your selection for 1926. 





Order your set now. You may have 30 or 60 days to pay, or you may enclose check. 
We pay postage. 


Note the price, $10.00 for the two volumes THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


440 Seuth Dearborn St., Chicago 
Send me Sandburg’s LINCOLN. 


The Christian Century D Enclosed find remittance. 
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EDITORIAL 


Dr. Cabot and the 
Theological Internes 


R. RICHARD CABOT’S suggestion, in the Survey 

Graphic, that theological students should be required 
to have a clinical year in hospitals or other institutions where 
they could learn the art of ministering to the spiritual needs 
of individuals, has aroused much thoughtful discussion. 
There is much value in the main idea, that young ministers 
should get some first-hand contacts with life and should 
learn how to apply religion to the specific ills of particular 
people. But would it be desirable to have theological in- 
ternes in the hospitals, as there are now medical internes 
and social workers? The argument for it seems to rest too 
heavily upon an imperfect analogy between medical and 
ministerial education. The cases are not parallel. The 
teaching staff of a medical school consists largely of prac- 
ticing physicians who have daily duties at the hospital. This 
is not true of the professors in a theological seminary. The 
teaching-doctor is an experienced expert in dealing with in- 
dividual patients. The theological professor usually is not. 
Perhaps he should be, but he is not. Even if he were, or 
when he is, it is not so simple a matter to have a third 
party, a student, present at an interview which may be of 
the nature of a confessional, as it is to have a medical interne 
present when the doctor is making a diagnosis or visiting a 
patient. Even if such practice could be given in hospitals, 
alms-houses, insane asylums, and prisons, the cases found 
there would cover only a small part of the experience which 
the young preacher needs to acquire. Ministering to the 
broken and defeated is an important part of the work of 
the church, but equally important and much more difficult 
is the task of meeting and ministering to the sane and 


normal, the proud and prosperous, the vigorous and self- 
sufficient. The theological interne will not learn that delicate 
art by talking to people who are flat on their backs and 
cannot get away, or who are locked in and cannot escape. 
Furthermore, to say that the ministerial apprentice is to 
look after the spiritual needs of people while the doctors 
take care of their bodies and the social workers consider 
their economic needs and their domestic and occupational 
problems, is to make a false division and to present religion 
in a false light, as though religion had to do with a separate 
area of life apart from the physical and the social. And 
yet, though probably this particular scheme is not practical, 
it remains true that theological students need supervised 
practice in the concrete and complex work of parish min- 
istry. 


The Passing of the 
Great Cardinal 


ARDINAL MERCIER was a great man. He was 
bold ; he was free; he was strong; he was a leader of 
unsullied splendor. He came to his churchly rank without 
cringing and without compromise. As a teacher he knew 
what it meant to be accused of heresy and modernism, those 
most withering of charges to the career of a priest of Rome. 
He did not shade his teaching a tittle; the pope recognized 
his strength and gave him the red hat. With the years of a 
normal career behind him, he found himself face to face 
with a world war. The despotism of a military conqueror 
was clamped on his land; no voice came from St. Peter’s to 
lend him assurance. Out of those first months of invasion 
he emerged, the one fixed star in the Belgian night. He 
made possible saving the bodies of his people by opening the 
doors through which aid could come from neutral countries, 
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and he saved their spirits by his daily demonstration of his 
spiritual ascendency over the sabre-rattlers who sought to 
bend him to their commands. With the war over, his influ- 
ence was thrown on the side of appeasement and of peace. 
Then, as the days of his political services receded, he began 
to take a leading part in another, and a more difficult, realm. 
He made Malines the center for the conversations on church 
unity between Romanists and the high church party of the 
church of England. Again he was treading where a cautious 
son of his church would never have gone. That he was 
seeking a solution for the scandal of Christian division 
which seems to us no solution need not blind us to the no- 
bility of his purpose. Now he is gone, and the world unites 
to acknowledge that his going makes it the poorer. Cardinal 
Mercier was a great man. 


The Realtor and the 
Churches 


ALIFORNIA faces a perplexing question in regard to 

the location of new churches. In Oregon it is reported 
that the issue is now in the courts. Other states with rapidly 
growing urban communities may have the same problem. 
This question grows out of the desire of real estate devel- 
opers to restrict the purposes for which property may be 
used. If a realtor cannot assure his prospective customers 
that the section into which they are considering moving will 
be “strictly residential” for at least the better part of a life- 
time, he can hardly charge top-of-market prices for his land. 
But when restrictions are put on, they frequently operate not 


only against manufacturing plants, business blocks and 
amusement places, but against churches as well. The result 


is the growth of communities to the size of small cities, al- 
most without church facilities. Generally, these restricted 
developments have one small plot on,which business and 
churches can build. But after one church has been built on 
this designated plot, and after the community has grown 
beyond the point where one church can even pretend to give 
it adequate service, what then? Are the realtors to be al- 
lowed to perpetuate that nuisance of the days of stark de- 
nominational rivalry—church built alongside church? It 
would seem about time for the far-sighted in these com- 
munities of rapid growth to face this situation. Provided 
they want churches at all, their civic imagination should show 
the blunder in the policy of lumping them all on one spot. 


Is a New Kind of Corporation 
In the Offing? 


ONSIDER the case of the proposed Ward Food Prod- 
® ucts corporation. The state of Maryland has been 
asked to grant a charter of incorporation to this company. 
If the proposal is endorsed, there will be ten million shares 
of preferred stock and ten million more of common. Divi- 
dends on the preferred are not to exceed $7 per share. No 
par value is given, but it is specified that the preferred stock 
may be bought at any time by the directors of the company 
for $110 a share. This gives the preferred stock alone a 
paper value of $1,100,000,000. Since the company will con- 
trol the 157 largest baking plants in the country, scattered 
from coast to coast, the newspaper estimate of a two billion 
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dollar consolidation seems conservative. In other words, Mr. 
William B. Ward, who is behind this proposed incorpora- 
tion, is forming a trust, operating in the most basic of com- 
munity requirements, which will from the day of its birth 
take its place near the head of the super-organizations of 
America. It is no wonder that congress is already talking 
investigation. But some features about this proposal invite 
consideration. Most of all, there is the provision that no 
Cividends shall be paid on common stock until the directors 
shall have voted as much of the profits as they desire to the 
promotion of child welfare throughout the country. Mr. 
Ward, it is said, believes that there should be child recrea- 
tion centers in every American community, and he believes 
that when a community supports a business, the business 
owes it to the community to make ample return in com- 
munity improvements. He has accordingly planned his 
“bread trust” to make such a social return possible. Inevi- 
table as it is that such a proposal will be regarded with sus- 
picion in many quarters, Mr. Ward, if he is sincere, has a 
remarkable chance to start something in American business, 
Nowadays there is very little public suspicion of big busi- 
ness just because it is big. If Mr. Ward can show a type 
of big business that is at once economically efficient and 
socially imaginative, his bread trust may cause a public de- 
mand for business on the grand scale. 


Mr. Noyes and the White 
Man’s Burden 


R. ALFRED NOYES feels that Americans are lack- 

ing in their appreciation of Great Britain. At least, 
so we are told in a special dispatch from London, published 
in the careful Christian Science Monitor. Mr. Noyes is 
quoted as complaining because we do not understand how 
much we owe to the British fleet for “doing half the police 
work of the world.” Then he mentions, specifically, the 
action of the commander of the British gunboat Cockchafer, 
in June, 1924, as an act of international helpfulness for 
which America has never given Great Britain her due meed 
of thanks. The action of the commander of the Cockchafer 
has already been referred to in The Christian Century, al- 
though perhaps not in the tone which Mr. Noyes expects. 
The incident was this: An American named Hawley was 
employed in obtaining cargo for the new steam vessels plying 
the upper reaches of the Yangtse river in China. In the 
course of a brawl with Chinese junkmen, whose livelihood 
was disappearing at the coming of the steam vessels, Mr. 
Hawley was killed. It was precisely such a disturbance as 
has occurred again and again in western countries at the 
introduction of new industrial methods. 


“The Meaning of 
Sea-Power’”’ 


HE BRITISH GUNBOAT COCKCHAFER hap- 

pened to be anchored off the town in which the Ameri- 
can was killed. That same afternoon, according to Mr. 
Noyes’ own account, the commander went ashore, inter- 
viewed the Chinese official of highest rank, and demanded 
that the ringleaders in the riot be shot and that the official 
and his leading officers should follow afoot in the funeral 
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procession of the American. There was a tendency to delay 
on the part of the Chinese, but the commander turned his 
6-inch guns toward the city and threatened bombardment. 
Some Chinese were thereupon immediately executed, the 
Chinese general and his officers walked for three miles in 
the funeral procession, and the whole thing was over in 48 
hours. “That,” says Mr. Noyes, “is the meaning of England’s 
sea power.” It is also the meaning of some other things that 
have happened in China since June, 1924. For there was no 
ghost of a trial for the men executed; no particle of right 
for the British gunboat commander to demand such barbaric 
revenge for a murdered American ; nothing, in short, in law, 
justice or international precedent to condone what was done. 
There was nothing but brutal, bloody, barbarous “sea power.” 
And if Mr. Noyes expects the people of the United States 
to gain a new appreciation of the value of Great Britain to 
the goodwill and welfare of the world on the basis of such 
incidents as he has cited, he has another guess coming. 


The Illuminati and the 
Religion of the Yokelry 


UR HIGHLY SOPHISTICATED but ill-informed 

contemporary, the American Mercury, which delights 
to hold up to laughter, often richly deserved, the simplicities 
of rural America—meaning that little portion of the con- 
tinent which lies west of the Palisades of the Hudson— 
occasionally suffers the fate of all chronic merry-makers and 
springs a joke which is a boomerang. In the current issue 
there is an article on “The Paptists.” As the writer of this 
article sees them, the Baptists are, with negligible excep- 
tions, unanimously adherents of fundamentalism. “A 
Baptist, still theoretically, could reconcile his belief in the 
Bible with the evolutionary teaching and still remain a 
3aptist. But it would be hazardous for him to do so and 
few ever take the risk.” Their three hundred colleges are 
mere jokes to the mercurial intelligence. “Many of these 
institutions bear high-sounding names, but most of them 
are simply country high schools. Probably a majority of 
their professors, at least of the male sex, are or have been 
Baptist preachers.” Baptist theology, with its doctrines of 
biblical inerrancy and all the rest, “is all very simple and, 
to a rustic, overwhelmingly convincing.” But perhaps the 
choicest gem in the collection is this: “The Campbellites are 
rapidly uniting with the regular Baptists, but there are still 
many of them in Pennsylvania, Virginia, Kentucky and 
Ohio.” Like the entertaining “Americana” published 
monthly in the same magazine, these amusing “Mercuriana” 
require no comment. To read is to laugh. 


Japanese Students Against 
Militarism in Schools 


MERICA is not the only country in which military 
drill in schools and colleges is growing to be a live 


issue. Agitation is beginning in Canada, and even in 


Japan it is evident that there is strong protest against the 


present policy of the government. By a vote of the diet 
last April, compulsory drill periods of at least three hours 
a week were placed in the curriculum of all Japanese col- 
leges and high schools. Student military training was 
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adopted to a large degree as a sop to Japanese militarists 
for the reduction of the term of service in the active army 
from two and a half to one and a half years and the reduc- 
tion of the size of the army by four corps. At almost the 
same time the government took steps to guard against any 
student protest, among other regulations requiring the dis- 
bandment of any student organization proposing to discuss 
modern social problems. It is now clear that such require- 
ments as these cannot remain indefinitely in effect without 
strong student protest. Mail from Japan tells increasingly 
of student meetings in which agitation against the offend- 
ing regulations has been proposed, as well as of the activ- 
ities of the police in rounding up both students and faculty 
members suspected of social liberalism and anti-militaristic 
sympathies. It appears that the center of the incipient pro- 
test is in Waseda university and Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, 
and in the government schools in Kyoto. While one of 
these is a mission institution, communications from Japan- 
ese leaders lament the fact that, on the whole, Christian 
students and Christian leaders of all ranks have been slow 
to express their opposition to the militarizing of the schools 
and their support of agitation looking toward social ad- 
vance. This may be evidence of warped point of view, but 
it crops out again and again in recent correspondence. 


Is Britain About to See 
Political Readjustment? 


HE RESIGNATION of Sir Alfred Mond from the 

liberal party of Great Britain may presage some re- 
markable shifts in the political situation in that country. The 
obvious wrath of Mr. Lloyd George indicates that liberal 
leaders sense the precarious position in which they stand. 
No politician in a normal mood would refer to a man of 
such influence as Sir Alfred Mond as Mr. George did when 
he sneered at his Jewish lineage and compared him with 
Judas. The occasion for Sir Alfred’s crossing the house 
has been the land reform proposals of Mr. George, now 
liberal party policy. Under the leadership of Mr. Baldwin, 
the conservative party has adopted so inclusive a policy of 
social reform that it offers a tempting haven to men who 
are not ready to accept as drastic a program as is implied 
in the breaking-up of the great estates of England. There is 
no guarantee for the liberals that others of that party, 
equally out of sympathy with the Lloyd George policy, will 
not follow Sir Alfred Mond. 


Will Liberals Leave 
The Center? 


N THE OTHER HAND, the press of England is 

increasingly discussing the possibility of union be- 
tween liberals and labor. The labor press, to be sure, rejects 
the suggestion with heat, and such a careful liberal organ 
as the Manchester Guardian, after commenting on the idea 
asks gloomily, “How is the thing to be done?” But Mr. 
Keynes in the Nation, Mr. Gilbert Murray in the Contem- 
porary Review, and Mr. Garvin in the Observer are all 
playing with the idea. Some of them are openly advocating 
it. There is reason to suspect that Mr. Lloyd George is in 
favor of it; Mr. Garvin says that Mr. MacDonald, Mr. 
Thomas, Mr. Snowden, Mr. Clynes and Mr. Henderson are 
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now in a mood to consider a working alliance with liberal- 
ism. The only group which is marked as utterly intransigent 
is the staunchly socialist wing of the labor party, led by Sid- 
ney Webb. All kinds of speculations are possible in the 
present situation. Suppose the political contest in England 
should become a clean-cut one, with the Lloyd George type 
of liberal flocking to the labor side, and the others going 
tory. How long, then, would Mr. Baldwin’s enlightened 
conservatism stay in power? As matters now stand, it is 
admitted that the Baldwin party is due for a long reign. 


Again—“The End of Foreign 


Missions” 


HE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE, as conceived by 
the protestant churches of America, is on the verge of 
great change. Only this can explain the action of the federa- 
tion of woman’s boards of foreign missions in greeting as 
“a great message of hope” the report on foreign missions 
adopted by the recent Evanston student conference. That 
report, printed in the news columns of this paper on Jan- 
uary 14, was probably the most drastic criticism of the mis- 
sionary enterprise as it has been conducted ever adopted by 
a general religious gathering. It represented the conclusions 
of a body which had reacted almost savagely against the 
presentation of foreign missions made by an avowedly liberal 
mission executive. Yet now the women’s federation com- 
mends this report to its constituencies for their careful con- 
sideration, and specifically endorses some of the proposals it 
contained. 

To understand the significance of this action by the wo- 
men’s federation it is necessary to recall some of the con- 
clusions reached by the Evanston confgrence. 
first of these was that “denominationalism should be ab- 
solutely cut out of the spirit and method of the Christian 
enterprise abroad.” The second held that this enterprise 
should in the future be regarded as a mutual one, with 
students, teachers, and Christian workers being interchanged 
between west and east, rather than with all the recognized 
missionaries traveling from the west to the east. From these 
beginnings the conference went on to endorse a missionary 
program which contained such features as these: 

The absolute separation of the Christian enterprise from 
all forms of imperialism and exploitation, both economic 
and political. 

The recognition by the western missionary that his task 
is the elimination of himself at the earliest possible moment. 

The recognition by mission boards of their obligation to 
exhibit more candor in reporting to their constituencies, 
without regard to the effect on finances. 

The recognition that the missionary frontier is no longer 
geographical, but social and economic and political. 

The need for the introduction of the courage and moral 
vision of youth into the missionary councils of the churches, 
and the placing of young people on mission boards. 

On November 6, 1924 there was published in The Chris- 
tian Century an editorial entitled “The End of Foreign Mis- 
sions.” The burden of that editorial rested in these words: 
“The task of making life in this world Christian cannot be 
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separated into geographical departments. Any distinction as 
between ‘home’ and ‘foreign’ in the present spiritual enter- 
prise of the church is wholly artificial, and cannot but under- 
mine the effectiveness of our total impact. . . To take world- 
embracing issues and then to seek to divide them up into 
geographical sections is about as sensible as it would be to 
tackle mathematics on a geographical basis.” This editoria} 
was widely resented by missionary executives. 

It has taken the Evanston conference and the federation 
of woman’s boards of foreign missions just a little more 
than a year to come to the position expressed in our editorial. 
For the women’s boards, in addition to their action on the 
Evanston report, laid out a future proceedure for their own 
organizations. This began with the recognition of the cam- 
paign for world peace as their primary concern, and laid 
down work against military training in American schools, 
education for intelligent use of the ballot in America, the 
enlistment of support in America for China’s appeal to the 
nations, the proclamation in America of the international 
dangers in the employment of women and children in the 
orient’s new industry, the revision of the American and 
Canadian immigration laws, and the passage of new Ameri- 
can naturalization laws, as their main interests for the com- 
ing year. Even a hasty reading of such a program will show 
the extent to which almost one-half of the protestant mis- 
sionary organizations in the United States and Canada have 
abandoned the conception of their responsibility as “for- 
eign.” 

We say it again: The missionary enterprise is on the 
verge of great, of fundamental, changes. For ten years or 
more, mission board publicity has proclaimed the arrival of 
a new world. The mission boards are about to awaken to 
the truth of their own publicity. For one of the inevitable 
consequences of the arrival of a new world is a radical 
change in the institutions once fashioned to deal with a 
world that has passed away. The attempt to wrestle with 
the problems of this new world on the old carefully delimited 
geographical basis is a pitiful anachronism, foredoomed to 
failure. It is a happy omen that the women’s societies, at 
least, see this. A few more years of such programs as that 
adopted at Atlantic City and the nonsense of dividing at- 
tention and allegiance between a “foreign” society and a 
“home” society will cease. 

How long will it be before the mission organizations not 
under the control of the women catch up with the age? So 
far, the characteristic reaction of these “men’s” boards has 
been either, in the face of an acknowledged lessening of 
church support, to call frantically for reenlistment, or to 
send out commissions of investigation to the far places of 
the earth in order to find out what is the matter. Both 
gestures are futile. The committee of investigation is futile, 
because the source of the trouble is not in the far places, 
and the commissions, with a few exceptions, are not com- 
posed of the sort of persons who know what to look for, or 
what they are looking at. The call to reenlistment is futile, 
because it seeks reenlistment in support of a program which 
the churches instinctively know is inadequate, antequated and 
without much vision. Mission executives everywhere are 
complaining that ministers and church members show no 
enthusiasm for regular church missionary programs. The 
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reason for that is simply that there is nothing in these 
regular programs—with their mechanical budgets, their 
routine interests, their idea that the salvation of the world 
is intimately connected with the magnifying of a denomina- 
tional order—to arouse anybody’s enthusiasm. 

There is no cause for pessimism. The tide is running 
strongly in the direction indicated by the Atlantic City re- 
solutions of the women’s federation. If, in November of 
1924, The Christian Century said that the time has come to 
do away with the word ‘foreign,’ at Evanston there was 
general agreement when a returned missionary suggested 
that the time has come to do away with the word ‘mis- 
sionary.” In some way the church at large, dim as may be 
its comprehension, is coming to have an intelligent opinion 
on this matter. Hard as it may be to break the customs, 
methods and modes of thought which have resulted from a 
century of use, the mission organizations of protestantism 
will almost all soon make drastic changes in their programs 
and proposals. Their salvation from the apathy which now 
defeats them lies within. They are coming to see this. Hence 
they are on the verge of change. 


Impotent Liberalism 


N° DOUBT religious liberalism has its ethical advan- 
tages over orthodoxy. It has saved men from the 
world weariness into which they were often beguiled by 
orthodoxy and has set them back upon the moral problems 
of mankind. It has delivered them from a slavish depend- 
ence upon a canon which frequently sanctified primitive 
ethical standards merely because they happened to be im- 
plied in social customs which the canon enshrined. It has 
initiated a wholesome reaction against the unbalanced em- 
phasis of certain types of orthodoxy upon divine grace with 
its consequent supramoralism, always bordering on anti- 
moralism., These are all ethical achievements. But one 
begins to suspect that liberalism is spending too much time 


n gloating over them. Is it moving on to new conquests, 


and is it, in humility and repentance, preparing to guide the 
human spirit out of the world of ethical confusion and 
spiritual futility in which it still finds itself? Is there not 
something disquietingly fatuous about the spirit of modern 
religious liberalism? It prides itself upon its return to “the 
simple religion of Jesus,” but liberalism is not simple, at 


least not simple in heart. It is sophisticated. It is as 
anxious to tell the world what it doesn’t believe as what it 
does believe. It revels in its sense of intellectual superiority 
over the poor benighted folk who still live in the middle 
ages. It is of the renaissance rather than the middle ages. 
Perhaps that is an advance; but St. Francis was, after all, 
closer to Jesus than Rousseau. 

The primary source of liberalism’s ethical weakness 
seems to be the fact that it arrived at its position, pressed by 
the intellectual rather than the moral needs of modern man. 
Traditional religion failed to satisfy either the mind or the 
conscience, Its spiritual affirmations were couched in con- 
cepts which modern science had emptied of meaning. Its 
ethical fruits were too individualistic to meet the needs of a 
socially complex age. The result was two types of secular- 
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ism. The one was the secularism of the educated classes 
and the privileged people who suffered too little from the 
moral limitations of modern society to sense the ethical 
needs of our day but who did have sufficient knowledge of 
modern science to see that it invalidated traditional reli- 
gious concepts. The other was the secularism of the work- 
ing classes, most ruthlessly and consistently expressed in 
Marxism, who were outraged by the impotence of organized 
religion before the demons of greed and hatred which fret 
the life of modern industrial society. 

Modern liberalism can claim some victories over the first 
type of secularism. It has made religion again intellectually 
respectable. It can claim no advance against the second 
type of secularism because it has not made religion morally 
unrespectable. It did for a while don the robes of the 
prophets and spoke passionately of the “social gospel.” It 
could not quite escape some of the ethical implications of 
the “simple gospel of Jesus” to which it returned, because 
it could not defend the theological absurdities of so many 
of the accretions to that simple gospel. Yet it has never 
developed any real fervor for the advanced ethical positions 
of Jesus. It accepted the theological simplicity of Jesus 
but it has never really shared the ethical attitudes of Jesus 
which sprang from his simplicity of heart. Thus it eman- 
cipated modern theology from Graeco-Roman theology, but 
it did not divorce modern religion from western European 
civilization. It probably would not be unfair to say that the 
Anglo-catholics who returned to Jesus by way of the middie 
ages have performed the latter task more effectively than 
the liberals who returned to Jesus by way of the renaissance. 

Perhaps nothing else could be expected, particularly in 
America; for America has large masses of socially priv- 
ileged people whose economic margin has made some kind 
of higher education possible, and that education has usually 
been scientific rather than humanistic. The problem with 
which these people confronted their religious leaders was 
to give them an interpretation of religious verities which 
would not outrage their reason. Their souls were imperiled 
not by an inhuman civilization but by inhuman nature. 
America has comparatively few of those miserable people, 
who bulk so large in the nations of Europe and who bear 
upon their backs the burden of an inhuman, completely 
secularized society. We ought not to disparage the work 
of intellectual readjustment which modern science has made 
necessary. It is no easy task to guide the mind of man 
through the confusion which the destruction of ancient 
world views has caused. But it is not unfair to point out 
that an intellectual task is easier to perform than a moral 
one; and modern liberalism has hardly begun the task of 
guiding the conscience of man through the moral confusion 
which characterizes our age. 

We may be able to put God back in nature by a little 
serious thought, but we can not put God back in society 
without much cross-bearing. In America, at least, theolog- 
ical liberalism is so enmeshed with economic privilege that 
the prospects of its undertaking the second task with pas- 
sion and power are slim. 

It must be said that the moral weaknesses of liberalism 
are not all due to its more or less accidental alliance with 
the economically privileged classes. That alliance may be 
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the task of putting God back in nature. 
task too well. 


It performed that 
Which, being interpreted, means that it has 
emphasized the immanence of God too strongly. Con- 
fronted with evolutionary theories which seemed to imperil 
its theism it engaged in the highly useful strategy of absorb- 
ing its foes. God, said liberalism, works in nature and 
through nature. It had the right to say that; but it was said 
with too little qualification. The result is that liberalism has 
been tempted into an attitude of fatuous optimism. It can- 
not see sin any more. Since it believes that God is good, 
and that God is also in nature, it cannot completely escape 
the logical consequence of finding everything good. 

Of course liberalism, except where it degenerates into 
Christian Science, is not foolish enough to press that con- 
clusion too severely; but neither has it been able to escape 
it. The fact is that it does not see sin in individual life as 
it ought and it is therefore not able to offer effective aid to 
the anguished soul which cries, “I see another law in my 
members which wars against the law of my mind, bringing 
me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my members. 
O wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death.” It does not see sin in society as it 
ought, the sins which creep into society because it grows out 
of nature and imbibes its predatory instincts as it is nursed 
It does not see the sin in nature because 
it chooses to look upon nature through the spectacles of its 
thoroughgoing monistic theism from which it has taken 
even the saving qualification of belief in a devil. 


at nature’s bosom. 


Former President Meiklejohn of Amherst is reported re- 
cently to have shocked a group of liberal clergymen by 
bewailing the loss of belief in the devil. If he is reported 
correctly he is on the right track if we regard his words 
with the sense of humor in which they were undoubtedly 


spoken. For it was a true religious instinct which issued in 


It was the instinct for 
moral conflict. Whatever may be true about the evolution 
of life it ceases to be automatic when it reaches human per- 


the traditional fear of the devil. 


sonality and progress becomes a matter of moral choice. 
Nature is probably the real devil, and creation, as Professor 
Santayana has suggested, is probably the real fall. There is 
of course no guilt in the blind cruelty of nature and in her 
unconscious inertia. But nature is the devil when she rises 
to consciousness in man and confronts him with the battle 
between his instincts and his ideals. 


This is a battle which a cultured mind cannot win. Only 
a courageous heart is equal to that conflict, and its faltering 
courage must be strengthened by communion with a God 
who is better than nature and not altogether involved with 
it. Which is simply to say that the kind of theism we need 
for a morally potent religion is a theism which evolves out 
of ethical rather than intellectual need. That is essentially 
the theism of Jesus and of the prophets. 

Liberalism is under the vain illusion that it shares the 
religion of Jesus; but it does not, and the proof is that it 
does not share his moral passion. Liberalism has been cap- 
tivated by the theological simplicity rather than the moral 
splendor of Jesus. If it would share the religion of Jesus 
it must become more simple minded or, perhaps it would be 
better to say, more simple hearted. That is no easy achieve- 


ment in a sophisticated age, but it is a prerequisite of the 
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kingdom. It alone will give us the power to break with the 
sins of greed and hatred which make modern life miserable 
and from which suffering men are crying vainly to the mod- 
ern church for deliverance. 


Thoughts After the Sermon 
II.-—Dr. Holden on “Christ and Life Values”’ 


Y ANSWER to this sermon, which appeared in The 

Christian Century of January 28, is full and unal- 
loyed assent. Its thesis is beyond dispute. I imagine it is 
beyond anybody’s dispute, not alone those who like myself 
are committed in advance to any good thing that may be 
said about Jesus Christ. That Christ brought with him 
and left behind him in the world a new standard of values 
is the heart of our Christian conviction. His consistent atti- 
tude of impartial reverence for men as men, wherever he 
found them in the social scale, has given him the precedent 
place among all moral teachers. His acceptance of men not 
for what they happened to be at the moment he found them, 
but for what they might become through the added factor 
of knowing that he believed in them, is the secret of his 
creative and saving power in the realm of personal charac- 
ter. 

Jesus acted on the principle of the everlasting changeable- 
ness of human nature. He regarded no man as a fixed 
object to be measured and judged for the qualities that could 
be inventoried in him then and there. He saw that a soul 
would be one kind of soul if he were regarded by his fel- 
lows as a fixed quantity, and another kind of soul if he 
could be made conscious of himself as the object of some- 
body’s moral trust. If we measure and judge any man in 
terms of character it is necessary for us to take account of 
much more than can be found in his individual personality ; 
it is necessary to take into account also the attitude of others 
toward him. No man is just an individual. Surrounding 
the individual person, interwoven with his innermost self, 
are the thousand influences that play upon him from the 
complex social order of which he is part and parcel. Change 
this social milieu which belongs to him, and you change him. 
Introduce another strong personality into his life, from 
whom he feels a new affection going out toward him, a new 
trust, a new demand upon him for a divergent kind of con- 
duct, and you change the man. 

Our lives are all indeterminate, flexible, subject to change. 
Christianity has built itself on that. Christ’s whole attitude 
toward men presupposed that. All his contacts with men 
and women, as Dr. Holden showed, were investments of 
trust in what otherwise was untrustworthy human material. 
This was true of Simon, the unstable, whom he called Peter, 
the rock; of John, the son of thunder, who grew under 
Jesus’ friendship into an apostle of gentleness and love; 
of Zaccheus, the publican extortioner, whose soul was 
changed by the unwonted and surprising attention which 
Jesus bestowed on him. In Judas perhaps he failed. There 
must always be a percentage of failure in even this most 
divine method of dealing with the stuff of human person- 
ality. And yet perhaps his failure even with Judas was not 
a total loss. Anyhow, this method of Christ is the method 
of creative redemption. It saves because it makes of each 
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soul a new creature. That is what love does, and what trust 
does. 

We talk much about our faith in God. But the most in- 
credible thing is God’s faith in us. That while we were yet 
sinners Christ believed in us to the length of dying for us 
—let no change in our theology rob us of that ineffable fact! 
If our lips have lost the power of saying that, they have 
lost the power of the gospel. For that is the gospel. That 
is the creative fact in Christianity. It makes new men of all 
who believe it. By it we are re-born. By it we are born 
again—and again, and again. 

This is what we mean when we speak of the infinite value 
of a person. He is beyond computation, just because you can- 
not draw a circle about him as you do about a “thing,” and 
say, There he is, inside that circle: measure him, weigh 
him, set a value on him! There is no such circle. What a 
man is at this moment may be all upset tomorrow by the 
incursion of some new force, some now unknown person, 
coming in from an unpredictable direction with a hitherto 
inexperienced impact to which the man will react in a wholly 
unpredictable way. The new force may be a man—a friend 
or a fiend, or it may be God. The gospel which we have 
learned to believe and in which we are saved, is the good 
news of the incursion of God into the personal world in 
which you and I live. He comes as no mere abstraction, 
but incarnate in the person of Jesus whose friendship for 
us and whose trust in us he carried to the human limit of 
passion and death. If there is any other way by which we 
can be saved it has so far passed the imagination of man 
to conceive it. THe LIsTENER. 


Being Ahead of One’s Time 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE CAME unto me a man with a line of Patter 

and a job lot of Fool Ideas, and he worked hard to 
Shock me. And when I saw what he wanted, I decided not 
to be Shocked. 

And when he was Talked Out, and that was after some 
time, and I was thinking of other matters, so that my time 
was not wholly wasted, he said: 

I suppose these ideas seem very Radical to thee, but so 
it hath been in the case of All Men who were Ahead of their 
Time. 

Then I answered him according to his folly, and I said, 
Of All the musty Banalities of which I have grown Weary, 
there is none that tireth me more than the word of some 
shallow prattler who consoleth himself with the idea that he 
is Ahead of his Time. 

And he said, Thou speakest with severity. Tell me, was 
it not so with All the Great Discoverers ? 

And I said, The Great Discoverers were in every age one 
each in Ten Thousand who went off at various Tangents, 
and these few were of the very small minority who dis- 
covered the lines along which Progress would really have to 
be made. 

And he said, Is it not necessary that a man should Detach 
himself from his Own Time to find the way that Progress 
must go? 
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And I said, Hear me, thou misguided man, and let all 
listen of that Crack-brained crowd who take to their souls 
the Flattering Unction that they are Ahead of their Times. 
To be ahead of one’s Time is as bad as to be behind it, un- 
less one is sure that his direction ahead is in the direction 
of Progress. There be three score and three hundred de- 
grees in the circle of possible Progress, and less than one 
man in three hundred and three score findeth the one way 
ahead. Strait is the gate and narrow is the way, and few 
there be that find it. While one man thus findeth his way 
on, hundreds, including most that boast themselves most 
loudly of Progress, lose their way, and Progress doth never 
overtake them. 

And he said, Nay, it is not so. Washington and Lincoln 
and all men like them were Ahead of their Time. 

And I said, They were just far enough ahead to lead. 
Otherwise they had lost their Leadership and also lost their 
Heads. 

And he said, Is it not better that a man should be ahead 
of his time rather than behind it? 

And I said, Not always so. If he must be the one or the 
other it is safer to be behind, for the Experience of others 
will have something to teach him; whereas if he go ahead 
the chances be an hundred to one that Progress will go an- 
other way. But it were well for him to keep with his time, 
yea, and among the foremost and the bravest of them that 
lead the way in it. And if he is there, he will not waste so 
much empty breath in Prating about Progress. 


Stars 


T cannot be He never spoke of stars! 

He whose eyes were quick to note the beauty 
In a little child, a flower, an olive-grove, 
Could not have missed the pageant of the heavens. 
Whole nights He spent upon the mountain-side, 
Alone, and over Him the velvet darkness 
Of a tropic sky—in a sharp relief, 
The lambent tinsel of uncounted ltights. 
Yet in the Record never is it said, 
“God’s Kingdom here is like unto a star.” 


Was it that our human reach had yet 
No words to tell the meaning of their glow, 
No speech which could delineate such truth? 
Or was it, rather, that He spoke to ears 
Untuned to echoes of immensity? 
Preoccupied with questions of precedence 
Trudged they there the evening road with Him 
To gain a lodging at the village inn. 
Above them shone the gathering hosts of night— 
It cannot be He never spoke of Stars! 
STecta Fisher Burcess. 


Truth 


RUTHS are 
Metallic strings 
Across the scheme of things; 
And Life—the wind that strikes and wails— 


Or sings. IsRAEL NEWMAN. 





Would There Were Prophets! 


By Reginald J. Campbeli 


“Would God that all the Lord's people were prophets, and that 
the Lord would put His Spirit upon them!” Numbers 11:29. 


HE INCIDENT referred to in these words is one of 

the most notable in the early history of the distinctive 
people to whom were committed in a special manner the 
oracles of God. We discern here the first signs of a unique 
vocation, of a function differentiating them from their con- 
temporaries of the period to which the record relates. Up 
to this point the horde of emancipated slaves whom the great 
law-giver had led out of Egypt had given no indication of 
being able to rise to the moral level of their chief; their 
principal concern was for flesh; they were possessed by no 
idealism and exhibited no greatness of soul; they were ever 
ready to protest and lament when supplies diminished and 
material comforts failed; they would willingly have gone 
back to the house of bondage rather than endure the new 
austerities that were the price of liberty. 
Now comes a far-reaching change. 
chosen from the various tribes to share with Moses the bur- 
den of responsibility for the guidance and oversight of this 


Seventy men are 


wandering host. They become possessed by the same spirit 
as he, and, like him, begin to speak under its influence. It 
is said that “when the spirit rested upon them, they prophe- 
What no doubt happened was that 
they felt themselves to be under the influence of a divine 


sied, and did not cease.” 


power, a power that lifted them above themselves and made 
them forget themselves in becoming its vehicles; they were 
experiencing in the strict sense what is meant by the word 
“enthusiasm.” ° 

It is a well-known phenomenon, not only among primi- 
tive races but among peoples more advanced, and in differ- 
ent degrees it is a characteristic of all great religious move- 
ments. In this instance, we are told, its effects were not 
confined to the persons immediately surrounding their leader 
at the door of the tabernacle but extended to the larger as- 
sembly without, where two men were seized by the same 
spirit and began to prophesy—that is, to testify and exhort 
in the name of God as Moses had hitherto done alone. To 
Joshua who, jealous for his master’s honor, would have had 
them forbidden, Moses made the noble reply : “Enviest thou 
for my sake? Would God that all the Lord’s people were 
prophets, and that the Lord would put His Spirit upon 
them !” 

Why did the father of Hebrew nationality say this? The 
answer is clear. If the same experience became general, if 
the same Spirit laid hold of all Israel there would quickly be 
an end of all the sordidness, all the craving for carnal satis- 
faction, all the groveling baseness and ingratitude that had 
hitherto kept these people from realizing their high destiny. 
And, as we know, it is precisely because, despite its many 
lapses into idolatry, ancient Israel did produce so many men 
to whom the word of God was as a fire in their bones, that 


A sermon preached before the Anglican church congress in Chi- 
chester cathedral, October 10, 1925. 
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Israel and Israel alone was fitted to become the matrix of 
the greatest spiritual revelation ever given to mankind, the 
seed soil of the gospel of Christ, the one people of whom 
the world’s Redeemer could be born. Here then we have 
the beginnings of this mighty historic process, a process of 
which the Christian church is itself the product and upon 
whose continuance it must ever depend. 


I. 


Let us now proceed to inquire what the special message 
is which these words bring to us today and what relevance 
they possess for the situation in which we at the moment 
find ourselves. The historic connection is plain enough, as 
I have just tried to show, but there is an identity of experi- 
ence likewise to which we shall do well to give attention. 
It might be stated thus: Any effort towards the realization 
of an ideal, no matter what that ideal be, depends for its 
motive power upon something more than enlightenment or 
will or the most earnest desire; it depends upon the spirit 
that animates the man or the movement that has become 
conscious of what needs to be done; and there is always 
something mysterious, something beyond ourselves, in the 
manifestation of that spirit. 

“The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh and 
whither it goeth; so is everyone that is born of the Spirit.” 
I purposely refrain from distinguishing carefully between 
what is human and what is divine in using the term “spirit” 
in this connection; divine and human are blended in its 
operation, usually in an unpredictable manner as the history 
of the new Israel, the church of God, abundantly demon- 
strates. After every period of grossness or deadness or 
social disruption there has arisen from some unexpected 
quarter a regenerating force. In the sixth century it is the 
Benedictine movement; in the twelfth the later Clugniac 
reform under the leadership of St. Bernard, of whom Pro- 
fessor Hannah, the son of our venerable dean, says in his 
book on Christian monasticism: “No better man ever trod 
this earth. It is not presumptuous overmuch to compare his 
character with that of the incarnate Son of God himself ;” 
in the thirteenth appears the little poor man of Assisi—in 
every case the Spirit of God has fallen upon consecrated 
men who have not waited for authorization and knew not 
the magnitude of their task till they had fulfilled it. 

In our own country illustrations of this ever-recurring fact 
are not wanting down to the most modern times. The rise 
of Methodism and the evangelical revival are examples of 
it, and not less so is the tractarian movement whose reper- 
cussions are disturbing us to some extent today. Note the 
diverse character of these successive spiritual stirrings of 
dry bones; yet they have one thing in common; the power 
that made the dry bones live was supernatural; it was the 
flame of an immediate and intense apprehension of eternal 
values, a flame kindled by the direct action of the Spirit 
of God upon hearts and minds yielded to his will. “There 
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are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. And there are 
differences of administrations, but the same Lord. And 
there are diversities of operations, but it is the same God 
which worketh all in all.” 

In view of the urgency of the problems which confront 
the church today, and to some of which we have been giving 
erave and earnest consideration at the meetings of the 
church congress, there is surely nothing more necessary 
than a deeper and more general recognition of the import- 
ance of this truth. The primary requisite for the fulfil- 
ment of the task now committed to our hands is a reaffirma- 
tion of belief in the prophetic function of the church of 
Christ as a whole and of every member in particular. 

Let us be clear as to what this prophetic function means. 
It is not confined to the work of the preacher, indispensable 
though that work undoubtedly is. With what the archbishop 
of Canterbury has said concerning the weakness of the pul- 
pit I am in close agreement. I have tried to point out this 
weakness myself many times and to suggest a remedy. But 
it is not the preacher only to whom the words of my text 
apply or were meant to apply. Who is the prophet in the 
original sense of the word? The prophet is the witness 
bearer, the God-inspired, God-possessed man or woman. 
The speakers at the church congress, insofar as they have 
been able to declare the mind of Christ to the age, are 
prophets; scholars and literary men of letters insofar as 
they are faithful interpreters of the divine idea that per- 
vades all life are prophets; but so also are all the humble 
Christian workers whose lives are a revelation of the Christ 
in whom all fulness dwells. 


Il. 


There are two main ways in which a revival of the 
prophetic spirit is already discernible in our midst but in 
which it may yet do enormously more if we be but prepared 
to realize and act upon the knowledge of what is thus re- 
quired of us. The first is to be found in the intensification 
of our sense of unity and mutual dependence, not only as 
fellow members of the church of England, but as members 
of the holy catholic church throughout the world. The 
movement towards reunion is a direct fruit of prophetic 
energy. For the moment, as the bishop of Chichester re- 
minded us in his presidential address, the negotiations which 
have been so long proceeding in this country with a view 
to bringing the church of England and the free churches 
into ultimate organic unity have come to an end. 

but I bid you observe, brethren, that the most important 
object has already been gained—I use the expression ad- 
visedly. The most important object has already been gained 
in that the two main Christian communities into which 
[england is divided have learned to know and trust each 
other as never before. The change of spirit is truly mar- 
velous and one for which we cannot sufficiently thank God. 
When we look back twenty years or even less, to the time 
of the education controversy, and to the feeling of free 
churchmen at that time as expressed by that doughty old 
warrior, Dr. Clifford, and the sense of wrong under which 
they labored; and when we remember the prejudice and 
indignation exhibited by many of the exponents of An- 
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glicanism—what can we say other than I have now ventured 
to affirm, that an essential factor in the realization of our 
Christian unity has in the last few years in an unprec- 
edented degree come to occupy the foreground of our 
thoughts? By the mercy of God we have come to partake 
of “the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” In this 
sense we know and feel that we are one. What would 
organic unity be worth without it? And if the conversa- 
tions on ecclesiastical union were not to be resumed for 
years to come we should still possess that which constitutes 
the foundation of all abiding Christian fellowship. 

How strange and sad then it is to reflect that at the very 
moment when the relations between the church of Engiand 
and the free churches are more cordial than they have ever 
been, a contrary tendency should have to be admitted in 
regard to differences of conviction and outlook within the 
Anglican communion itself! It is no part of my duty or 
intention to dwell upon these today. It would not be in 
accordance with the meaning of this service that I should 
do so. But I take leave to point out that the contending 
parties within the church are historically more closely con- 
nected with each other and mutually dependent than is com- 
monly supposed. What prepared the way for the evangel- 
ical revival of the later eighteenth and earlier nineteenth 
centuries? The strong and honest intellectual apologetic of 
Butler and Paley. What was the principal dynamic behind 
the Oxford movement? The deep personal piety of men 
whom evangelicalism had nurtured. 

Here are the three types of mind whose clash is the cause 
of our difficulties today. There need be no clash if they 
could better realize the greatness of their mutual indebted- 
ness and the undeniable fact that the spirit of prophecy has 
rested upon them all in turn. “It is the Spirit that quick- 
eneth; the flesh profiteth nothing.” “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” It is only too easily possible for the intellec- 
tual to be divorced from the spiritual, the sacramental from 
the ethical, and for religious emotion to be emptied of all 
reality. The source of power is not in ourselves, nor in the 
means whereby we give expression to our faith, but in the 
Spirit that informs and uses these in proportion as our first 
and all-absorbing object is the glory of God and the salva- 
tion of souls. 

One of the most impressive illustrations of this truth that 
| remember to have read is a confession made by Newman 
in a letter to his bishop immediately after the storm created 
by the publication of tract ninety. “It is sanctity of heart 
and conduct which commends us to God. If we be holy, all 
will go well with us. External things are comparatively 
nothing ; whatever be a religious body’s relations to the state 

whatever its regimen—whatever its doctrines—whatever 
its worship—if it has but the life of holiness, this inward 
gift will, if I may so speak, take care of itself. It will turn 
all accidents into good, it will supply defects, and it will gain 
for itself from above what is wanting. I desire to look at 
this first, in all persons, and in all communities. When 
aimighty God stirs the heart, then his other gifts follow in 
time; sanctity is the great note of his church. If the estab- 
lished church of Scotland has this note, I will hope all good 
things of it; if the Roman church in Ireland has it not, I 
can hope no good of it, And in like manner, in our own 
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church, I will unite with all persons as brethren who have 
this note, without any distinction of party.” 


Ill. 


The second of the two main applications of the truth I 
am trying to commend to you relates to the social mission 
of the church. Mr. Hilaire Belloc has lately told us of a 
saying of Cardinal Manning: “All social problems are 
fundamentally theological,” a statement which is profoundly 
true. The wage-earners of this and other countries are in- 
clined just now to believe that they can work out their own 
salvation without the aid of the church, but their indebted- 
ness is greater than they know. They may not be directly 
influenced by the discussions of the church congress or other 
Christian assemblies, but indirectly the church is still their 
chief hope, though they be unconscious of it. It was not 
from their own ranks that the first efforts towards their 
emancipation from unjust social conditions arose, but from 
the side of enlightened Christian representatives of a more 
privileged social class. 

Christ is the creator of the social conscience—in so far as 
it is a conscience and not something of sinister import. As 
Dr. E. F. Scott says: “It would not be difficult to show 
that the motive which underlies our Lord’s sayings on 
wealth is exactly opposite to that of the modern agitator, 
who assumes that wealth is the chief good, and that all men 
therefore should possess it equally. Jesus regards it as the 
great hindrance in our quest of higher things.” There are 
two spirits at work in the labor movement, the spirit of 
Christ and the spirit of antichrist. There is on the one hand 
the spirit of great labor statesmen, deriving directly from 
Christian sources; and there is the spirit of greed and ran- 
cour on the other; and these two can never make terms. 
We have had reassuring evidence of late that it is the 
former that prevails with the British working man up to 
the present. 

We read many pessimistic statements from time to time 
in regard to the moral and economic outlook for the nation, 
and we are repeatedly reminded of the disappointment of 
the expectation of the emergence of a new and better Eng- 
land after the war. Instead of yielding to these influences 
let us magnify our prophetic office. It is our mission to 
bring home to the great heart of England the realization 
that the values revealed and accessible in Christ cannot be 
measured in material symbols. But before we can show this 
we must believe it ourselves, and the unprivileged have 
much reason to suspect that we do not believe it very sin- 
cerely. 

If we really believe with all our hearts in the supremacy 
of supersensuous values our witness will be irresistible, but 
it must be the witness of lives emancipated from the worship 
of mammon in any of its forms. We do need a revolution; 
we need it very badly ; but it is a different kind of revolution 
from that proclaimed by the advocates of the class war; it 
is a revolution in our own ways of thinking. Aristotle 
taught ages ago that the only true remedy for the inequit- 
able distribution of wealth lay not in forcible readjustments 
but in training the nobler sort of natures not to desire 
superfluities. And it was a greater than Aristotle who said: 
“Take heed and beware of covetousness, for a man’s life 
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consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he pos- 
sesseth.” 

Let Christians learn this lesson and our social problem is 
solved. It means no less than a voluntary limitation of the 
desire to possess; and it implies an all-round simplification 
of life. Augustine Birrell says that when at the beginning 
of last century the unhappy toilers of this country were 
looking to revolutionary France as many of the same class 
are looking to revolutionary Russia now, the one factor 
which more than any other saved England from bloody 
internecine strife was the spiritual fervor which followed 
upon the preaching of John Wesley. It was because men’s 
minds became directed towards eternal values that temporal 
values ceased to bulk so large and a spirit of soberness and 
goodwill took the place of counsels of violence and hate. 
The same prophetic spirit that saved England then can save 
England now, and what will save England will save the 
world. 

Let us unite in earnest prayer for a reawakening of the 
spiritual consciousness in the people of our name and race, 
for a renewal of the moral authority of the church in our 
common life through a deepened apprehension of its super- 
natural character. Our work is that of bringing men back 
to fundamentals—repentance towards God and faith to- 
wards our Lord Jesus Christ—and to fulfill our commission 
faithfully we must be endued with power from on high. 
“Who is sufficient for these things?” The weary, the heavy- 
laden, and the broken in heart, the sinful, the pain-bearers, 
and the perplexed are as ready today as they ever were to 
turn their gaze towards him who is the light of the world, 
but they can only see that light as it illumines his mystical 
body, the church. Pray that we be found worthy. 

The fire may fall at any moment, but it never comes un- 
bidden; we must want it and await it with contrite and 
humble hearts. There are many signs that we may be at 
the beginning of a new era in this respect; the tide is turn- 
ing, the shadows are lifting, the dawn is breaking. We who 
are gathered here today may live to see the most over- 
whelming return to Christ on the part of all nations that 
has ever been known, and to partake in the greatest spiritual 
advance that has ever been made since Christianity began. 
Oh, for grace to prepare the way! 


Lincoln at Gettysburg 


HE whole world came to hear him speak that day 
And all the ages sent their scribes to see 
And hear what word the new land had to say 
Of God and man and truth and liberty. 
Homer was there and Socrates and Paul, 
Shakespeare and Luther, Pitt, Cavour and Bright, 
With Washington—stanch friends of freedom all; 
Nor did he fail: he lifted there a light 
For all the earth to see, from fires of truth 
That surged within his breast. Yet that crude throng 
Of men knew not that through this man uncouth 
God spake as through old prophets, stern and strong. 
They turned away, these men, but angels bent 
From heaven to hear those flaming words, God-sent. 
THomas Curtis CLARK. 
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Ohio Students and the Drillmaster 


By Wilbur H. Fowler 


HE STUDENTS at Ohio State university have 

written another chapter in the story of the nation-wide 
student agitation against compulsory military training in 
our state universities. On January 21, by a vote of 1,099 
to 701, the students registered themselves as opposed to 
the compulsory feature of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
corps on the campus. The student poll came as the cul- 
mination of two months’ agitation by a small but deter- 
mined group of students who “had become so disgusted 
with the system that we had decided, separately, to throw 
ourselves against it and make our major activity on the 
campus this year an attempt to get it out.” Among the 
leaders in this student group was one student who had first 
heard a discussion of the war question at the Methodist 
student conference at Louisville, another who attended the 
Lake Geneva student conference last summer where the 
k. O. T. C. question was discussed, and a third who, as a 
result of two years in France during the world war, learned 
two things: “to roll Bull Durham cigarettes and to hate 
war. 


FACULTY STUDY VOTED 


[he issue was precipitated at Ohio State by the appoint- 
ment of a faculty committee “to inquire into the desirability 
from the educational point of view of compulsory military 
training at this university.” When the motion was made, 


Colonel A. M. Shipp, the commandant of the R. O. T. C. 
unit, stated that the military department was opposed to a 
change to the optional or voluntary basis. In spite of his 
protest the committee was appointed, but the function of the 
committee was later changed to consider every phase of the 
question of military training, and not simply from the edu- 
cational point of view. 

Soon after the faculty committee was appointed, the 
student Liberal club called a meeting for the discussion of 
the merits of compulsory military training from an educa- 
tional point of view. Colonel Shipp defended the com- 
pulsory training on the ground that it developed the 
students physically, taught them citizenship, encouraged 
qualities of leadership, and gave them valuable training in 
personal hygiene, first aid, camp sanitation and preventive 
measures in coping with diseases. During Colonel Shipp’s 
speech he took occasion to say, “There has been a surge of 
pacifistic influence in recent weeks making itself felt in 
various schools and colleges throughout the country. The 
fact that echoes of this movement have been heard in New 
York and Missouri indicate an identical source.” 

Following the meeting an editorial appeared in the college 
daily entitled, “A Conscript Army in Time of Peace,” in 
which the editor stated his belief that “compulsory drill 
has no educational value but rather is opposed to education. 
lt is not in accord with American tradition as is claimed by 
its adherents. It is opposed to American traditions. Be- 
cause we have compulsory drill in many of our colleges, 
we have the spectacle of a conscript army of college stu- 
dents in time of peace. And this is in ‘the land of the free 


and the home of the brave’! Just what American tradition 
does a conscript army in peace time represent?” In the 
same editorial the student editor stated his conviction that 
“compulsory drill is diametrically opposed to the cause of 
education. Education teaches men that war is unnecessary. 
Read the textbooks in use, say, by the sociology department, 
or a number of others. Then read the Manual of Military 
Training—and be astonished.” 


OPTIONAL DRILL LEAGUE 


Shortly after this meeting a number of students met and 
formed the Optional Military Drill league, which held a 
number of meetings for the discussion of the subject, and 
sponsored the distribution of six thousand pamphlets among 
the students setting forth their plea for optional training. 
This pamphlet stated clearly that compulsory drill was not 
required either by the Morrill Land Grant act or the Na- 
tional Defense act, and that “the state evidently sees no 
moral responsibility on the part of the students to take mili- 
tary training in return for the benefits given by the state, 
for the state maintains two other institutions of learning, 
Miami university and Ohio university, which have no mili- 
tary training whatsoever.” 

In answering the arguments of the military department 
as to the educational value of compulsory drill, this pam- 
phlet stated that all the educational advantages of the R. O. 
T. C. could be obtained in other courses, except “the educa- 
tional value of teaching men to kill.” In referring to the 
kind of instruction received in the military classes, it de- 
clared that “the military department presents the interesting 
spectacle of uneducated army sergeants instructing college 
men. In most any field except military the instructors know 
more than the students. Possibly this is overstated—some 
of the sergeants know more immoral stories, and more than 
one of their stock they have told in classrooms.” (The staff 
of the military department is composed of twenty commis- 
sioned officers, one warrant officer, and twenty-four enlisted 
men of the regular army. Practicaily all the drilling and 
much of the classroom instruction is carried on by the 
twenty-four enlisted men, which explains the reference to 
the sergeants.) 

Of course, there were more weighty arguments in the 
pamphlet, attempting to show that the compulsory drill in 
colleges is not necessary to national defense plans, and is a 
real hindrance to the cause of world peace. “Methods are 
now at hand to settle international disputes peacefully. By 
means of arbitration, by the use of the league of nations, 
the permanent court of international justice, and the Hague 
tribunal, nations are now adjusting their differences without 
the use of arms. The United States should be the leader 
in the use of these civilized methods. But as long as our 
youth is trained with a military mind this is practically im- 
possible. Military training tends to instill fear, suspicion 
and hatred toward other nations and races. Its fundamental 
proposition is that force must ultimately settle disputes. Is 
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it a credit to Ohio State university to say that it is training 
its young men to these methods rather than to use the meth- 
ods of civilization ?” 

PUBLIC DEBATE 


In preparation for the student vote two public debates 
were held on the campus, at which both sides of the ques- 
tion were presented and the subject opened for general dis- 
cussion. These debates were sponsored by the men’s stu- 
dent council of the university, as was the student vote which 
was taken later. At the first of these debates the subject 
was “Shall miltiary training be made optional at Ohio State 
university?” Two students spoke for the affirmative and 
two for the negative. This debate was characterized by the 
utmost good humor on both sides. 

The second debate was carried on by two alumni, one, a 
former mayor of Columbus, speaking in favor of optional 
training, and another, an officer in the reserve corps and 
member of the draft board during the war, upholding the 
negative. It was the announced intention to follow these 
two speeches with student questions and discussion from 
the floor, but at the close of the second speech, two army 
officers mounted the platform and took up almost all the 
rest of the time. 

These three military men made some rather startling 
statements: “A propagandist group is back of all this agita- 
tion about the R. O. T. C. and they are using the natural 
distaste of you boys for compulsory drill for their purpose, 
which is to do away with all of the defenses of our country. 
There are many agencies backing this movement but they 
are all interlinked and there is a small subversive group at 
the center which is pacifist, socialist, communist. . . . | 
can give you documentary evidence which proves this, but 
I] haven’t time now. If you vote against the R. O. T. C. 


you choose your own company, and ge with this group 
which is inciting to riot, revolution and violence. The man 
who won’t defend his aged grandmother, his wife or sister 
or children is too low in the scale of animal life to mention 


here.” 

During the few minutes of student discussion which fol- 
lowed, a student volunteered the information, which he said 
had been given him by a “professor in class’”—he is taking 
advanced military training —that European governments 
were financing this “movement in New York” which was 
behind all the discussion in the colleges favoring optional 
military training, and that they had already sent over forty 
million dollars to New York to finance these Optional Drill 
leagues in the colleges! 


THE VOTE 

As a last step in the student campaign, the vote was taken 
among the male students, with the result already indicated. 
By about three to two the students at the university declared 
themselves in favor of abolishing the compulsory feature of 
military training. Only about one-third the male students 
voted at all on the issue, due in part to rigid restrictions 
thrown about the voting conditions which were designed to 
prevent duplication of voting but which in reality kept many 
students from voting at all. The comparatively small num- 
ber who voted may also be explained on the ground that 
there had been such a short campaign before the vote, and 
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even more because of the lethargy of the large number of 
students toward any issue other than football. 

The significant thing about the vote is not that so few 
students voted but that, considering the fact that compul- 
sory military training has been in force in the university for 
half a century and that this is the first time that it has ever 
been challenged at all, that they voted the way they did. All 
the military classes for two or three weeks previous to the 
vote were turned into centers of military propaganda, the 
entire time being taken by the instructors to present argu- 
ments in favor of compulsory military training. In spite of 
this, the freshmen and sophomores in these classes voted 
three to one to have military training made optional. 

The fight against compulsory training has been carried 
on entirely by the students themselves, in spite of the ac- 
cusations of the military department that “outside sources” 
and “bolshevist” money had been brought to bear on the 
students. It is significant, however, that on the same day 
that the students were voting against compulsory training, 
the Ohio council of churches meeting in its annual confer- 
ence in Columbus passed a unanimous resolution condemn- 
ing all military training in the high schools and compulsory 
military training in colleges and universities. Just a few 
days before the school board of Cleveland had voted out 
military training from the high schools. It is of interest, 
too, that already the fight against compulsory training has 
been begun in seventeen colleges and universities and others 
are being added each week. And it has not been quite a year 
since Paul Blanchard published his now famous article on 
“Military Glory in the Colleges,” which to thousands of 
people was the first revelation that military training did not 
have to be compulsory in our land grant colleges. 


THE REAL ISSUE 


Much remains to be done. All too few of our Christian 
people are aware of the attempt of the war department to 
militarize the minds of our college and university students, 
and to so warp them during their college days that they will 
be unable ever after to think clearly on the question of 
world peace. The statement of a leading Ohio educator puts 
this clearly: “Military training in our schools and colleges 
has as its chief result, not increased efficiency in the tech- 
nique of warfare, but rather a change in the mental outlook 
of our young people so that they look upon war as a normal 
part of life and expect to take part in it. The battle for war 
or peace is being fought today in our schools and colleges. 
The war department, through government appropriation, 
has millions of dollars at its disposal to build the war spirit 
in the minds of our youth.” 

Against this move toward militarizing our schools and 
colleges more and more the students are taking the lead. 
To quote again from the patmphlet of the Optional Drill 
league at Ohio State university : “The easiest way to handle 
student opposition to compulsory drill is to attempt to laugh 
it off as a childish prank. But the students of Ohio State 
university are seriously considering compulsory military 
science. War and military training is a young man’s ques- 
tion. To him it is a vital question—a question perhaps of 
life or death. The men who fight the nation’s battles in time 
of war cannot be treated as children in time of peace.” 
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What Color Is the Church? 


By Alva W. Taylor 


O SLOGAN in the modern campaign for social weal 

is more Christian than that adopted for interracial 
work—not for but with. Between those two words lies 
progress from the autocratic and paternal to the democratic 
and fraternal. White and black Christians and fellow 
countrymen are to work with one another. Hitherto we 
have worked for the colored brother in matters of charity, 
while insisting that he must work for us in material occu- 
pations. His color is no longer a badge of servitude; it 
must not longer be held as a symbol of the menial. Our 
color is no longer a heraldry of privilege; it must not be 
held to be a proof of inherent superiority. 

Prejudices arise out of differences. Black and white are 
different. Accordingly, prejudices are easy and rational 
differentiations difficult. This fact is a universal pagan in- 
heritance. It will not down in a day but it is the supreme 
task of Christian leadership to convert it, by the gospel of 
brotherhood, into ways of reason and humanity. The acid 
test of a white Christian’s discipleship in our time is what 
he carries in his heart toward colored folk. 

In aloofness prejudices deepen ; in conference they soften. 
Understanding is cultivated by common conference. There- 
fore, the biggest single thing the church can do now is to 
cultivate common conference. Race prejudices cannot be 
abolished by proclamation; they can be mollified by educa- 
tion and by contact on the levels of fraternity. If the reli- 
gious problems of a community are to be considered, let all 
Christians, without reference to color, meet together to 
consider them. If ministers meet for common conference 
let all the ministers be invited to meet. If simultaneous 
campaigns for aumanitarian or religious ends are to be con- 
ducted let all citizens and all Christians share in them. Let 
there be no inherently superior and inferior groupings. 


JUSTICE BEFORE BENEVOLENCE 


The church can stand for exact and equal justice and op- 
portunity for all men, without reference to color, tongue or 
state of being at birth. Race prejudices debar exact and 
equal justice. They limit opportunity in school, trade, oc- 
cupation and home making. They condemn the weaker, 
whose need is the greater, to a lesser help in the ministra- 
tions of charity. The gospel that says “inasmuch as ye do 
it unto the least of these, ye do it unto me,” gives divine 
imperative here. It is a matter of smaller moment as to 
whether one man and another shall eat together or go to the 
same church or school than it is that each shall have equal 
opportunity for food, service, education and worship. In 
these things lie social justice and the church can stand for 
nothing less than social justice and honorably wear the 
name of Christ. 

The Negro does not ask to mix with the white socially. 
He prefers his own color and kind, but he does ask for 
equal opportunity. He wants the same chance in education, 
vork and home building. He prefers his own churches, 
lodges and social circles. Remove discrimination and he 


will prefer his own schools, hospitals and community life. 
We are ourselves responsible for most of the things we lay 
at his door. Suppression is a soil in which every social 
evil thrives ; justice and opportunity are the fruitful sources 
of the virtues. 

If the colored child must go to a separate school it should 
be just as good a school as the white child attends. If a 
colored woman must work for a wage it should be set by 
the same scale as the wage of a white woman. If a colored 
man is accused of a crime he should have the same sort of 
trial that a white man would have and no greater sentence 
if he is convicted. If a colored person must ride in a’ 
different railroad car he should have just as good accom- 
modations for the same money as the white passenger. If 
colored people must live in a section of their own they 
should have just as good streets, sewers, lights and water 
provision as if whites lived there. Less than this is a shame 
to the race that imposes it. 


HIDING BEHIND “EQUALITY” 


If when we say that we will deny social equality we mean 
to deny equal pay for equal work, equal opportunities for 
education, equal political rights, equal justice before courts 
—in short an equality of opportunity for the individual, 


then we cannot profess ourselves to be either Christian or 
American. The color line is here and it is here to stay 
beyond our generation. The practical problem is that of 
adjusting it to the fundamental right of all normal, moral, 
human beings to an opportunity just as nearly the equal of 
all others as can be provided. 

Today we incline to make all colored people who live 
with us a caste beneath us. The very term “social equality” 
was born of slavery; it originally meant just what it sig- 
nifies, that colored people were not our equals before God 
or the law. We have treated them as if we meant just that. 
We have kept the color line horizontal, with ourselves on 
top and the colored folk beneath. The color line must be 
tilted up if we are to act like Christians. Then there can 
be equality of opportunity across the color line without any 
objectionable sort of social intermixing. 

Many churches support African missions generously, but 
do little or nothing in their own communities to ameliorate 
the harshness and injustices found along the color line. 
The gospel of sweetness and light radiates from their pul- 
pits, but it does not search down into the sour and acrid 
race relationships of their community. God’s justice to the 
wayward soul is preached, but little is said about justice to 
the weak and oppressed. 


SILENT PULPITS 


A most inexcusable lynching of a Negro took place in a 
mid-western city. The law was strict, the judge was just, 
there was no doubt as to what the verdict would be, but 
the guilty wretch was swung into eternity by lawless hands. 
It was as stark lawlessness as a hold-up or a bank robbery, 
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and the name of that city was in the press of the nation for 
days as a lawless community. Yet only two of the dozen 
pulpits called the civic conscience to account. The reason 
the ministers did not speak out was not moral cowardice. 
The race prejudice of the community was so deep in its 
social consciousness, and was so increased by the crime that 
led to the lynching, that the preachers felt helpless; they 
feared that even a moral protest would only antagonize and 
deepen the bitterness. In this they were no doubt mistaken, 
but at least they had grounds for apprehension. 

Tilting the color line is a challenge to the best effort of 
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the pulpit and of men of goodwill in the pew. If there 
must be differentiation in community, school, hospital and 
church, let there be equal service. If states will compel 
different railway coaches and station arrangements, let them 
be of equal accommodation. When skill qualifies for crafts- 
manship let pay be equal and opportunity at the job as well, 
When the courts function let it be without reference to 
color. Thus only can we live together in peace. Either the 
colored man must be given equal opportunity and justice or 
you must stop his education, for culture and inequity do not 
dwell together in peace. 


British Table Talk 


London, January 15. 
OAL IS AT PRESENT a burning subject. In the sum- 
* mer, to escape from the deadlock threatened in the coal 
mines, the government appointed a commission of inquiry and 
provided a subsidy to tide over the interval till May, 1926. 
This week evidence has been received by the commission, 
which is under the chairmanship of Sir Her- 
The Coal Industry bert Samuel. The chief protagonists were 
And Its Future Mr. Evan Williams for the mine-owners, 
and Mr. Herbert Smith for the miners, 
who called also as their chief witness, Mr. R. H. Tawney, the 
author of “The Acquisitive Society.” It was a sharp battle with 
some angry thrusts on both sides, but according to our custom 
both ended with pleasant and friendly interchanges. It is this 
habit of ours which puzzles strangers. One might imagine that 
two men are mortal enemies in a debate, only lamenting the 
disuse of duelling, but they will probably shake hands after- 
wards and exchange their latest joke. The differences in the 
remedies proposed are great. The owners look to an incrased 
output through the extension of hours from seven to eight in 
the day; they desire more freedom in the’various fields of coal 
to meet with their peculiar needs—the trade is too centralized, 
they think, because of legal reputations; they advocate lower 
railway charges which will mean lower railway wages; this 
they think is fair because the sheltered occupations, such as 
the railways provide, offer wages out of due proportion. Broadly 
speaking they cry to the nation, “Hands off!” and they dread 
nationalization as the path of ruin. The miners present a case 
for nationalization. They put in along with that a scheme 
whereby the whole of the coal industry wili be transformed: 
“We suggest that the coal industry should become an organiza- 
tion for mining coal, manufacturing electrical power on a very 
large scale, making both coke and smokeless fuel, and produc- 
ing, in addition, gas, fuel oils, ammonium compounds, chemical 
base materials from tars, and other by-products. We propose 
that this transformed industry should be nationally owned.” It 
will be seen that there is a battle joined between the two sides. 
For the miners it should be said that they do not mean by 
“nationally owned” that the mining industry shall be at the 
mercy of politicians. The power and transport commission at 
the head of the whole business would consist of six full-time 
members—experts on coal, electricity, gas, transport, commer- 
cial questions, labor questions—together with a chairman. The 
alert leaders in the political world have long seen that coal and 
land will be the next battlefields, and some time ago the liberals 
brought out a scheme for dealing with coal, not without many 
proposals shared by the laborer scheme. The commis- 
sion will not report till the end of February. 
* * > 
Dr. Axham 
The name of this aged doctor has been much in the press of 
famous manipulative surgeon, Sir Herbert 


late. There is a 


3arker. He has no medical qualification, but for years till his 
recent retirement he had a large and most successful practice. 
Even surgeons themselves went to him in their need. There 
are many eminent people among those who are grateful to this 
genius, for he is nothing less in his own work. Dr. Axham 
gave anaesthetics for him, and in 1911 for this offense against 
the regulations of the medical profession his name was taken 
from the list of qualified doctors. His technical offence was 
” that is, giving his name to cover the work done by 
an unqualified practitioner. Dr. Axham is now very old and 
very frail in health, and his friends greatly desire that his name 
should be restored to the list. The British medical council says 
that it cannot do this unless one of the councils which originally 
gave him power to practice acts in the matter; todav it is an- 
nounced that the Royal College of Surgeons has refused to re- 
instate him. Sir Herbert Barker is greatly troubled but he 
says, in the true spirit of science, “I dare not even think how 
my old friend will bear it, but the cause itself for which Dr. 
Axham and I have worked will not suffer, though we have 
suffered for it. In that thought, I know, will be his consola- 
and mine.” No one is so foolish as to desire that the 
medical profession should be without discipline, but people are 
beginning to inquire whether the guardians of a profession who 
are trustees of the public have the right to act in so pedantic and 
ungenerous a fashion, and whether they are fulfilling their 
trust in treating a new method of surgery for so many years 


with neglect and contumely. 
* * 


“covering, 


tion 


Education— 
Spiritual 

There are not many books appearing this week, but there 
are still some on what a maidservant once called “the revolting 
book-case.” (Are these convenient cases called “revolving” in 
America?) There is one work which is likely to hold a firm 
position in libraries which deal in the history and meaning ol 
education. Ever since he left college, my friend Dr. Basil 
Yeaxlee has made a study of adult education. He gave in- 
valuable and pioneering service to the missionary societies in 
their educational work; during the war his services in the 
educational activities of the Y. M. C. A. were increasing; since 
that time he has been the apostle of educational settlements, and 
for Copec he prepared most careful studies of adult education. 
Last year he received his Ph. D. from London university for 
his thesis now embodied in “Spiritual Values in Education.” 
No student of education can read without gratitude what Dr. 
Yeaxlee has to say upon the purpose and content of educa 
tion. He has not only written a history, most carefully docu- 
mented; he has dealt with a wealth of knowledge and experi- 
ence and enthusiasm with the great concerns of human life. 
Here is a quotation with which we may close this instruction on 
the finger-post: “There has been much education of a supet- 
ficial or materialistic type, much that has been intended to ap- 
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peal to mere self-interest, much that has been supposed to leave 
spiritual issues alone. Deeper analysis, we believe, will in every 
instance reveal that the work that has gone on and enduring 
results have been achieved ultimately because it has done some- 
thing, whether little or much, to bring the personality of the 
child, the adolescent, or the adult into a living relationship 
with reality in other personalities, in the material world and 
in the universe. It makes a man consciously a member of a 
universal spiritual fellowship.” That last sentence I should 
like to print in large letters and inscribe it in every place of 
education. 
> . . 

The Boxer Indemnity 
And China 

Two of the British commission appointed to deal with the 
Boxer indemnity and the use to be made of it in China are sail- 
ing today, the other follows shortly. They are excellently 
chosen—Lord Willingdon, an enlightened “pro-consul,” Dame 
Adelaide Anderson, and Professor Soothill, once a missionary in 
China, and now the professor of Chinese in Oxford. They 
are deputed to inquire how the money can be used “to the 
mutual advantage of Britain and China.” This is one of the 
few things which can be done at the moment by our nation 
without waiting for the joint action of the powers. It is cer- 
tain that the money will be devoted to education upon which the 
heart of China is set. One thing can be said with confidence. 
The British missionary societies made their position plain as 
long ago as last May. They almost all declared that they would 
make no application for any portion of the indemnity that 
might be set aside for education, and if any of it were offered 
to them they would not accept it except with the full approval 
f the Chinese commissioners or other authorities dealing with 
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the matter. In the present distress in China it is important to 
make this clear. 
o . 


And So Forth 
Snow covers the earth as I write. My parishioners will be 
found with one consent upon the toboggan-run near at hand. 
Snow does not visit us often in London; but when it does, we 
have our perfect expression of its beauty in the poem of Robert 
sridges: 
“When men were all asleep the snow came flying, 
In large white flakes falling on the city brown, 
Stealthily and perpetually settling and loosely lying, 
Hushing the latest traffic of the drowsy town; 
Deadening, muffling, stifling its murmurs failing; 
Lazily and incessantly floating down and down.’ 


There were rumors, entirely unfounded, that the ec- 
clesiastical differences in Birmingham were to be carried to 
the law-courts. This will not be, but there are no signs of any 
abatement in the controversy. The bishop is not a man who 
will yield upon a matter of principle, and he believes that he 
is fighting in a battle upon the result of which will depend the 
position of the church in the immediate future .... Mr. Bald- 
win has won new laurels through his wise discourse upon the 
classics. He has taken his stand with the statesmen of the 
past, with such men as Fox and Gladstone, and the Lord 
Derby who translated Homer, and Lord Oxford, all of them 
steeped in the classics. Mr. Baldwin is reported some time ago 
to have said that the years usually given to education he had 
spent at Eton and Trinity, but this was only one of his jests; 
there was a man once who confessed that he was a self-educated 
man—he had been at Eton and Trinity. 

EpwWarpD SHILLITO. 


The Book World 


History and Government 


2 OSeRt GRANVILLE CALDWELL’S Snort History or 
AmeERICAN Peopte, Vor.. I, 1492-1860 (Putnam), is not so 
short as to be a mere sketch—there will be two volumes of 500 
pages each—nor so long as to lose the main thread in the pursuit 


of details or the elaboration of episodes. Seldom does an historian 
better combine sober critical scholarship with a sense of dramatic 
values and the sweep of great movements. I did not intend really 
to read this book. For why should a reviewer read a large volume 
of history clear through unless he means to turn upon it the micro- 
scope of criticism? But it led me on. I have applied the microscope 
only to selected areas of my special interest. It stood the test in 
those spots, and the larger test of reading. The author utilizes 
some new material relative to the annexation of Texas, and gives 
a more favorable view of the Mexican war than some—more 
favorable indeed than the view expressed by Lincoln in congress 
at the time or by Grant later—and shows that it was not the ruth- 
less grabbing of territory from an obviously defenseless power. 


Wuen America Was Youn, by John T. Faris (Harpers, $6.00), 
contributes many interesting sidelights and footnotes to the social 
and cultural history of our country in colonial days and the early 
years of the republic. It treats of home life, industries, education, 
travel, the building of Washington, the postal service, canals and so 
on. Why is there scarcely a mention of religion? Not least among 
its entertaining features is the frequent outcropping of the quaint 
ideas of the old-timers about the permanent worthlessness of areas 
now incalculably valuable and the impossibility of what soon became 
accomplished fact. Our fathers were poor prophets, but they were 
wonderful pioneers. The book clothes with breathing flesh the 
“ often dessicated, though scientifically articulated, skeleton of 
istory, 


As a Frenchman twenty years resident in the United States, 


Albert Guérard commands a wide knowledge of two countries and 
a deep interest in both of them, as well as a style of distinction 
and charm embodying French vivacity in clear English idiom. His 
Bevonp Hatrep—Tue Democratic Ipeat 1x France AND AMER- 
1ca (Scribner's, $3.00) exhibits those same powers as an unconven- 
tional thinker with a sharp eye for shams and a ready wit which 
were manifest in his recent “Reflections on the Napoleonic Legend.” 
I cannot, in the available space, examine all his statements about 
French bureaucracy, American machine politics, our attitude toward 
the Negro, and other anomalies of our so-called democracy, but his 
criticisms are both acute and kindly and are a challenge to un- 
prejudiced thinking about a whole series of social and _ political 
questions. 


I will venture the opinion that there is no one boek in English 
which gives more solid and valuable information about Latin Amer- 
ica, its present condition, its cultural and political history (the latter 
only very briefly), the story of the relations between the United 
States and its southern neighbors, and the present problems in 
connection with the effort to develop more cordial relations between 
the Saxon and Latin Americas than Samuel Guy Inman’s Prosiems 
iN Pan-AmerICANISM (Doran, $2.00). It was first published 
four years ago. The new and revised edition includes an account 
of the Santiago conference in 1923, of which the author was the 
official historian and of which he wrote a full account which was 
published in Spanish at Madrid. He is a patriotic American (though 
some of the hundred-percenters will not think so) and a sincere 
friend of the Spanish-speaking countries, but not blind to the faults 
of either. In this book he has more to say about ours, perhaps 
because he is writing for us. He shows a statesmanlike grasp of 
principles and a wide acquaintance with facts. 


THe CorRESPONDENCE OF JOHN ADAMS AND THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
edited by Paul Wilstack (Bobbs, Merrill, $2.75), reveals an inter- 
esting old-age friendship between the two ex-presidents who, after 
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an estrangement of several years, made up their quarrel without 
ever admitting that they had had one and exchanged frequent affec- 
tionate letters from 1812 until 1826. As everyone knows, they died 
within the same hour on July 4, 1826, while Webster was deliv- 
ering his Bunker Hill ovation in the presence of Lafayette on the 
fiftieth anniversary of the declaration of independence. The breadth 
of their interests is amazing. Adams reads French and Italian, 
philosophy and theology. Jefferson devotes himself to the Greek 
and Latin classics and mathematics. He writes a long letter on 
the pronunciation of Greek, the latter part of it written in Spanish. 
They comment on the vast ranges of human ignorance, on the 
follies of politics, and on the necessity of tolerance. They discuss 
religion more than any other one topic. After the death of Mrs. 
Adams, Jefferson (whom some consider deeply infected with French 
infidelity) wrote: “It is some comfort to us both that the term 
is not very distant in which we are to deposit in the same cerement 
our sorrows and suffering bodies, and to ascend in essence to an 
ecstatic meeting with the friends we have loved and lost and whom 
we shall love and never lose again.” Not so bad—for an infidel. 


Tue Recottections oF THomas R. MarsHatt (Bobbs, Merrill, 
$5.00), vice-president and Hoosier philosopher, gives us the very 
quintessence of Hoosierism. He is as full of quaint sayings as 
Abe Martin, but with a polish and an outlook beyond Brown county. 
The vices of Hoosiers may differ, but they all have the same virtues— 
Riley, George Ade, Marshall, Zack Sweeney. There is a certain 
good humor and good sense, an appreciation of plain people and 
plain things, a distrust of highly specialized and expert knowledge, 
a conviction that everything worth knowing has been known a long 
while. Marshall didn’t believe in a tariff commission; he was sus- 
picious of experts. A story moved him more than an argument. He 
expresses many opinions of men, both senators and others, and there 
is not an unkind word in the book. 


Tue History ano Literature oF CurisTianity, by Pierre de 
Labriolle (Knopf, $7.50), translated from the French by Herbert 
Wilson, is a volume in an important series on the history of civil- 
ization of which a dozen volumes have been published toward a 
projected library of about two hundred, including a translation of 
the French series, “L’Evolution de l’'Humanité,” to which this 
volume belongs. It has a foreword by Cardinal Gasquet and bears 
the nihil obstat of the censor and the imprimatur of Cardinal Hayes. 
It is a history of Christian literature from Tertullian to Boethius, 
that is, from the third to the end of the sixth century. The great 
names of this period are Tertullian, Cyprian, Ambrose, Jerome and 
Augustine. The author gives an interesting discussion of the atti- 
tude of the church to pagan Latin literature in the third and fourth 
centuries, when there was fear of its corrupting influence, as evi- 
denced by Jerome’s dream, yet a recognized need of the culture 
which it embodied. A compromise was effected toward the end 
of the fourth century, but meanwhile the Christian community had 
begun to produce a significant literature of its own. (Migne’s 
“Patrologie Latine” collects in 221 volumes the Latin Christian lit- 
erature to 1216, practically complete though without critical editing.) 
Jerome, in spite of his dream, continued to read and quote the 
So did Augustine in his early and middle years, though 
later he became more exclusive and retracted whatever he had 
said in praise of pagan literature—but not until he was seventy-two. 
The more completely the old pagan system vanished, and the greater 
the break-down of the old civilization before the barbarian invasion, 
the more the church was forced into the role of protector of secular 
learning. De Labriolle makes the most of Cyprian’s emphasis on 
the episcopate and of his dubious acknowledgment of the Roman 
bishop as head of the church, but gives rather inadequate recogni- 
tion of his contribution to the sacerdotal conception of the clergy— 
doubtless under the influence of the Catholic theory that the priestly 
function of the clergy had been recognized from the beginning. 
On the whole, it is a calm and scholarly book. 


classics. 


To see ourselves as others see us is a proverbially wholesome, 
though often painful, discipline. It is pleasanter and sometimes 
nearly as important to see others as others see them. A view of 
current conditions in Great Britain from the standpoint of a dis- 
unguished French economic expert is presented in Post-War 
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Britain, by André Siegfried, translated by H. H. Hemming (Dut- 
ton, $3.50). M. Siegfried, whose technical knowledge is equalled by 
the extent of his travel and personal observations, describes Britain's 
present critical economic and political conditions and the instability 
of her position in the world-scheme. Loss of foreign markets, un- 
employment and over-population, and their possible consequences 
and possible cures, are considered, as well as the political develop. 
ments of the last five years. 

Contemporary history is represented again in Tae MosLem Wonrtp 
or Topay, by about twenty writers, edited by John R. Mott (Doran, 
$2.50). Most of the chapters are written from the missionary stand- 
point, but it is—as the name of the editor would guarantee—an 
enlightened standpoint, which seeks to understand rather than to 
propagandize. The central theme is the ferment in Islam, produced 
by the impact of western civilization and issuing, on the one hand, 
in a perilous break-down of old sanctions and an inrush of in- 
fluences which are not all uplifting, and, on the other, in a movement 
toward re-thinking the tenets of Mohammedanism in terms of con- 
temporary knowledge—a Moslem higher criticism and modernism— 
and in some respects, an opening of the doors to Christian teaching 
when sympathetically and intelligently presented. 

WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


Letters 


Aw EVALUATION of contemporary American and British 
literature is offered in the recent volume, AMERICAN AND Britisx 
Literature Since 1890, by Carl and Mark Van Doren (Century, 
$2.50.). Under the heads of Poetry, Fiction, Essays and Criti- 
cism and the Drama, illuminating interpretations are given of 
such leaders as Masters, Lindsay, Frost, Robinson, Wilde, Kipling, 
Meynell, Masefield, Hardy and Yeats; Moore, Barrie, Conrad, 
Wells, Bennett and Galsworthy; Beerbohm, Hudson and Chester- 
ton; Pinero, Henry Arthur Jones, Shaw, Synge, Gregory, Dun- 
sany, etc. A timely book for those who would be “up” on con- 
temporary literature. 


First Impressions, by Llewellyn Jones (Knopf, $2.50). 
Studies of some of the modern American and English poets, 
notably Sandburg, Masters, Robinson, Frost, Abercrombie and 
de la Mare; also the Irish poet Yeats. The closing chapters 
present Mr. Jones’ theories of verse form. Not an encyclopedic 
volume—as the title suggests—but full of penetrating and sugges- 
tive sentences. 


Tom Moore’s Diary (Macmillan, $2.50), will suit the modern 
zestful taste for biography and gossipy comment concerning great 
and famous names. J. B. Priestly has selected from the volumin- 
ous diaries of the Irish popular poet, rare bits of commentary 
on Byron, Wordsworth, Southey, Walter Scott, Coleridge, and 
others who walk through these pages in as lifelike fashion as 
Vachel Lindsay and Carl Sandburg tread modern literary high- 
ways. It is one of the “juiciest” volumes of recent publication. 

Writers and would-be writers will find help of the most prac- 
tical kind in Crowell’s new HANpDBOOK FoR READERS AND WRITERS, 
prepared by Gerwig (Crowell, $3.50). Midway between a dic- 
tionary and an encyclopedia, this book answers questions about 
authors, prominent characters of literature, and thousands of 
literary references and phrases. Hunting up information concern- 
ing such, without such a book as this, might easily require weeks 
of searching. 

THe PERENNIAL BACHELOR by Anna Parrish (Harper, $2.09), 
was awarded by these New York publishers, a prize of $2,000 
in the 1924-25 Harper prize novel contest. The novel follows 
the story of an American family—of North Carolina—through 
three generations, from the civil war to the present time; from 
the genteel age of traditions to the astounding decade of flappers 
and sheiks. The judges of the contest—Stuart Sherman, Carl 
Van Doren and Jesse Lynch Williams—praise especially the fine 
craftsmanship, the rich color and the delightful humor of the 
book, and any reader of it will find continual pleasure in the light 
touch of its auther. 

Tuomas Curtis CLARK. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Horace Bushnell and Dean Inge 


Eprror THE Cristian Century: 


SIR: Referring to the Listener’s comments upon Dean Inge’s 
sermon on Truth and its Symbols, I would like to call the attention 
of your more studious readers to the fact that the symbolic nature 
of thought, as related to theological belief, was already clearly 
grasped and strongly expressed by Horace Bushnell more than 75 
years ago. His view was published in the introductory part of 
his volume entitled “God in Christ,” which will be found among 
his works. The thought was not casual but central to Bushnell’s 
thinking; indeed his biographer states emphatically that this is 
the “key to Horace Bushnell.” One of the best illustrations is 
doubtless the doctrine of atonement associated with his name, which 
excited far more controversy than his view of the person of Christ. 

During the time when he was under trial for heresy on the ground 
of his “God in Christ,” Doctor Bushnell was asked by a friend 
why he could not express himself more clearly on the points with 
reference to which he deemed himself misunderstood by his critics. 
A part of his answer was: “It is because of the different views 
which they and I take of the human soul and of the relation of 
language to spiritual truth. They succeed easily in so expressing 
their ideas as to be understood by their readers; but it is because 
they deal with subjects mechanically and not according to nature. 
There, for instance, is Dr. T., my customary assailant. He writes 
about the human spirit as if it were a machine under the laws of 
mechanics; and, of course, what he says is perfectly intelligible, 
like any other treatise on matter; only what he says is not true! 
But I conceive the soul in its living nature; as free and intelligent 
and sensitive; as under vital and not mechanical laws. Language, 
too, for that reason, is not so much descriptive as suggestive, being 
figurative throughout, even where it deals with spiritual truth.” 

The stricture contained in the quotation applies not only to 
Calvinistic theology, but also to the current materialistic evolution- 


ism, so far as it deals with life and mind, a point which deserves 


an elaboration for which there is here no space. 


Washington, D. C. Epwarp B. STEELE. 


Sciolism 


Epitoxk Tue CHRrisTIAN CENTURY: 


SIR: A daily paper, in a large neighboring city, recently pub- 
lished an editorial containing this statement: “Nobody reads the 
Bible nowadays, but everybody argues about what is in it.” The 
Rev. Professor James Moffat, D.D., of Scotland, well-known trans- 
lator of the Bible, writing of his recent trip to America says: 
“Ministers out there have few studies, and their libraries are dis- 
tressingly thin.” If these judgments of both the laity and ministry 
are valid, then we are at liberty to claim that this is the “age of 
superficial knowledge,” and to assert that the world is being ruled 
by the sciolist—the man possessed of only a smattering of knowl- 
edge. For the life of the world is moulded—directly or indirectly, 
consciously or unconsciously—by the church. 

Our book publishers have added, in no uncertain manner, to the 
ranks of the sciolists, by the publication of the famous series of 
“outlines.” H. G. Wells started the good or evil work by pub- 
lishing an “Outline of History;” John Drinkwater followed the 
example with the “Outline of Literature ;” whilst J. Arthur Thomp- 
son came third with his much-discussed “Outline of Science.” Some 
argue that these volumes have catered to a genuine desire on the 
part of the reading public for self-improvement. We recognize that 
a better-informed public, and public opinion, are dire necessities. 
That does not obscure the fact, however, that these popular “out- 
lines,” as they are truthfully called, do not contribute to mature 
study, nor foster mature opinions. We recognize their value, and, 
also, their limitations. 

The trite saying that “a little learning is a dangerous thing” has 
im no wise lost its truthfulness. In many cases the injection of a 





single revolutionary idea in the minds of those who are little edu- 
cated, uneducated, or illiterate, would mean an assured “reign of 
terror.” Furthermore, there is the moral aspect to be considered: 
for Francis Bacon, in his delightful essay on “Studies” claims, “If a 
man read little, he had need have much cunning, to seem to know 
to know that he doth not.” Hence the claim—sciolism can or may 
be a menace. Theology especially, therefore, should beware of the 
sciolist—the all-too-popular hero of this age. 


Lockport, N. Y. Percy F. Astor. 


A Venture in Understanding 


Epitor THe CuRIsTIAN CENTURY: 


SIR: I believe some of your readers would be interested in 
a rather unusual experience, which our young people’s group 
participated in recently. We are a small institutional church 
in one of the most congested districts in New York city. The 
population of this district is almost completely Italian and there- 
fore very largely Roman Catholic. Our young people's group, 
made up of protestant young folks, many of whose parents are 
Roman Catholic, has been discussing the purposes of our church 
as a protestant institution in the midst of a community so largely 
Roman Catholic. We have been considering the effectiveness 
of our church program in meeting the needs of this community 
about us. 

A number of the group felt that we could not discuss such 
a subject with any positive value, unless we understood clearly 
the point of view of these Roman Catholic neighbors, and the 
aims and purposes of their work. They felt, and justly so, that 
the evaluation of their work was far too one-sided and negative. 
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They were eager therefore to have a member of the Roman 
Catholic clergy meet with our group, to give a clear statement 
of their fundamental beliefs, their purposes in the community 
and their consequent attitude toward their protestant neighbors. 

The rules of the Roman Catholic church are such, I am told, 
that it was not easy to find a priest who would come into a 
protestant church to speak. After some seeking we were able 
to secure a priest to address the group with the understanding 
that our meeting was not to be held in the church auditorium 
but in one of the adjoining rooms. 

Our choice was exceedingly fortunate, for the priest happened 
to be one keenly interested in young people’s work, who was 
carrying a large program for them in his own church. It would 
take too long in a letter such as this to describe all the inter- 
esting things he said, and I suppose his main points would be 
understood by most people. 

What impressed us almost more than anything else was the 
spirit of the whole meeting. The father came in the deepest 
spirit of friendliness. He expressed his appreciation for the 
invitation to address us, realized the difficulties on both sides in 
the way of such invitations and yet wished that we might more 
often get together to clear away clouds of misunderstanding by 
sitting down to talk them out together. The statement of his 
belief was made in absolute frankness and sincerity, yet with 
all courtesy. The differences were perfectly evident, and yet 
we saw areas of agrecment in which we might work together. 

The customary bugbears, prejudices, pride and intolerance 
vanished like the wind before pure currents of mutual respect, 
appreciation and frank sincerity. Needless to say the meeting 
was one of the most impressive that we have ever enjoyed. It 
was indeed a real venture of faith, and the reward came with 
the venture, for ali of us went away with a deep conviction that 
we had been very close to the Master’s spirit. 

Bethlehem Chapel, Tueopore C, SPEERS. 

New York city. 


In Support of the R.O. T.C. 


Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: The majority of educators appreciage the value of military 
training in developing the spirit of subservience of personal de- 
sires to the coordination of effort of many men in attaining a com- 
mon purpose. This is not only a desirable trait of character in this 
day of large business enterprise, but is very essential also in the 
promotion of world peace. This type of training promotes respect 
for legally constituted authority, surely a desirable effect in this 
day of frequent defiance of law. It also teaches definiteness of 
action, promptness, orderliness, and develops executive ability. 

From a national preparedness viewpoint, it is better to have a 
large body of young men with such training that they may be 
quickly organized into a fighting machine rather than to maintain a 
smaller number permanently under arms. Perhaps 50,000 men 
are needed as national police and as the organizing, directing and 
training staff of the regular army. Instead of maintaining 100,000 
additional men as a reserve in case of war, perhaps 500,000 students 
may be maintained on the same expenditure. During the first three 
months after declaration of war, the professional soldier will be 
more valuable than the one who received his training at school, 
but after that the student will be at least the equal of the profes- 
sional. This three months’ period is of great importance in Euro- 
pean armies, but the delay is of less importance to us. Instead of 
withdrawing a portion of our able bodied men permanently from 
production, is it not better to train young men while their earning 
power is low, especially if it can be done without interfering with 
their education? Instead of the government paying one soldier for 
his entire time, it helps several students to attain a general educa- 


tion in return for time that can be spared. 
If such agencies are not developed, world peace will not be at- 
tained by sinking all the navies of the world 
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The interests of peace will be best promoted by the substitution 
of military training of students under regular army supervision for 
a program which might involve a large regular army; and at the 
same time influencing the United States government to take a lead- 
ing part in organizing the machinery of peace, the important ele. 
ments of which are a codification of international law, an organiza- 
tion for collecting and disseminating facts on things which are apt 
to cause war, international conference, and cooperation. Is the 
United States government placing national desires subservient to 
the cooperation of all nations in developing the machinery of peace? 
This is of far greater importance than “Are we to be militarized 
through our schools?” 


Wilkinsburg, Pa. Guerney H. Core, 


An Austrian Reaction to Prof. Barnes 


Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: I have read, on the whole with approval and agreement, 
the articles by Harry Elmer Barnes, and have sent them (as | 
send all copies of The Christian Century) to a friend who is a 
professor in an Austrian university. He served in the army during 
the war, but is an internationalist and pacifist in his views. After 
reading the articles he writes me the following comment: 

“I was rather interested to read the articles by H. E. Barnes in 
The Christian Century. They do not tell us many new things, 
though he professes some ideas which even we have partly over- 
thrown. The article on Austria and Serbia, in which you underline 
some passages, certainly gives the idea prevailing among those Aus- 
trian statesmen and officers who were guilty of wording the famous 
ultimatum and refusing Serbia’s answer. There were, however, 
many people here who did not agree with their attitude; but the 
Austrian parliament was never asked when war was declared. The 
newspaper press was still under censorship, and so only very tame 
disapprovals of the government's attitude could be uttered. We 
certainly think that the dealings with Serbia were foolish and 
not to the benefit of the large mass of Austrians. We always 
thought that we might have taken a more conciliatory attitude 
towards Serbia years before things came to a crisis but for the 
Hungarians, who, for economic reasons, made a reasonable policy 
toward Serbia impossible. The real background lies, however, in 
3ismarck’s policy, which was never ‘national’ in a wider sense, but 
only ‘Hohenzollerisch.’ Otherwise he would have taken the Ger- 
man part of Austria into the empire in 1866, together with Bohemia, 
and left the Hapsburgs with Poland and Hungary as an eastern 
state.” 

While the foregoing is perhaps not a refutation of Professor 
3arnes’ point of view, it is an instructive first-hand view of a cer- 
tain section of Austrian opinion. I wonder whether Professor 
Barnes would not have made his case stronger if he had not made 
it quite so strong? 


Newton Center, Mass. Epcar SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN. 


The Molokans 


Epitor THe CurRisTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: In The Christian Century of December 17, 1925, infor- 
mation is asked concerning the Molokans in Russia. I am in 
position to state that these good people are enjoying religious 
liberty under the regime of the soviets and are prospering. | 
had the opportunity of visiting several of their villages in the 
south of Russia and found them in satisfactory religious and 
economic condition. During my last visit in Russia in April, 
1925, I met in Moscow the chairman of their central executive 
committee and several members of the committee. They tol 
me that the government had given permission to open a school 
for the training of their ministers and also for the publication of 
a religious periodical. They were making efforts to secure the 
funds needed for the paper and for the school. I have not heard 
whether they have been successful, but expect to hear from them 
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in the near future. In reply to my question whether they were 
in any way molested by the government I was told by the chair- 
man of the committee that they were perfectly at liberty to con- 
duct their religious services and to live according to their cus- 
toms and convictions. Whenever any local officials tried to in- 
terfere with or suppress their liberties, an appeal to the central 
government at Moscow had invariably resulted in obtaining re- 
dress. 


Zurich, Switzerland. J. L. Nuetsen. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for February 21. Lesson text: John 11:32-44. 


“T Believe in the Resurrection” 


‘B ECAUSE I live, ye shall live also.” That settles it for me. 

Jesus lived as you are living now; he died as you will die, 
he lives now. Because he lives, you will live. That is enough. 
The how and the when are interesting, but relat'vely unimpor- 
tant; it is the fact of eternal life that dominates our thought. As 
for miracles, they still happen. I spoke in ordinary voice in my 
church two weeks ago and people in Long Beach, Cal., Cuba 
and England heard what I said. What do you call that? Until 
we master every knowable truth we shall still have miracles. 
God has not gone out of business; he is still running the world. 
“All's love and all’s law.” 

In a scientific universe one lives under laws, but only a few 
laws are yet discovered and organized. It is not difficult to 
believe in the persistence of personality, and that is what mat- 
ters. Prof. Leuba may tell you that only about fifty per cent 
of the leading scientists believe in immortality, and big business 
men may teil you that they are not at all interested in the life 
after this. One such man said, in my hearing, that he did not 
believe in immortality and that if he did it would not influence 
him to better life. He found the motives for good living else- 
where. 

I meet a good many scientific men, and while they are free 
from dogmatism, and very humble about things outside their 
own particular realms, they have in many cases beautiful ethical 
and religious conceptions. Here are two astronomers who tell 
me that they find God among the stars. They might not be 
interested in your creed, but what immeasurable faith they have 
in God and what lovely lives they lead—how kind, how just, 
how honest, how simple, how serviceable! Here is a chemist, a 
very well-known chemist, whose faith in God and eternal life 
is beautiful. No words can describe his glowing faith. What 
does it prove if fifty per cent of our scientists are not sure about 
God or immortality? What does it prove when the literary men 
of England write of their faith, or lack of it, in the London 
dailies? What does it prove when the lords of the commercial 
rid, in response to questionnaires, tell about their religious 
The statistics are interesting, but that is all. Fifty 


notions? 
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British ministers who will contribute 
sermons to The Christian Century during the present 
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per cent, more or less, of all the inhabitants of North America 
are rather hazy in regard to immortality. Suppose Bertrand 
Russell should ask me my opinion about the Einstein theory— 
what would it be worth? Nothing, less than nothing, it would 
be a waste of time. I have heard learned men talk about the 
Einstein theory of relativity, but in the region of mathematics 
and physics I am far from an expert. Why should I ask a 
biologist about the resurrection? I would rather have dear old 
Doctor Cuyler’s idea. When he was eighty-four, I believe, this 
pastor climbed again his pulpit stairs and said, “I do not know 
much about eternal life, but I believe that you will be yourselves 
and that I shall be myself and that we shall know one another.” 

We have much to learn from the best scientific men: we may 
learn the secret of the open mind, devotion to truth, the detesta- 
tion of slovenly intellectual methods. Of course there are pseudo- 
scientists just as there are pseudo-religionists. I believe that 
the universe is friendly; that God is benevolent, working out sur- 
prisingly good things for his children; I am content with this 
truth. 

Coming into my study just now, I opened one of the numerous 
parish papers which come to my desk and here is the final state- 
ment in the creed of a good man: “I believe that eternal life 
does not wait upon death, but is in the here and now.” What 
more does one need to live by? Learning that Thoreau was 
dying some little preacher ran in to ask him if he had made his 
peace with God. To which the man of simplicity replied, “I 
have never quarreled with him.” 

Eternal life is a quality; it is a way of living. Jesus lived 
that way and he still lives. We may live also. “I am the life,” 
he said. The good, kind, simple man who lives beautifully here 
and now need not worry about the hereafter. “Whatever it is,” 
as Emerson said, “it will be in the grand style of God's archi- 
tecture.” The spirit of Tennyson’s “In Memoriam” leads us on. 

“I believe in the resurrection of the dead and in the life 


everlasting. Joun R. Ewers. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


United Services Show Jewish- 
Christian Friendship 

Reports from many parts of the coun- 
try tell of the appearance of Christian 
ministers in synagogue pulpits, or of 
rabbis in the pulpits of churches. In 
some places, Jewish and Christian con- 
gregations are holding united services. 
Two of the most significant of these to 
be held recently were in Tacoma, Wash., 
and in Buffalo, N. Y. In Tacoma the 
congregation of the temple Beth Israel 
came in a body to join in the Sunday 
evening worship of the First Christian 
church. Rev. W. Paul Reagor, pastor, 
conducted the service, and the sermon 
was preached by Rabbi Montague N. A. 
Cohen, of the Jewish congregation. In 
Buffalo, it was the Christian congrega- 
tion, that of the Lafayette avenue Pres- 
byterian church, which went with its 
pastor, Dr. Murray Shipley Howland, to 
worship on Friday evening in a Jewish 
synagogue. No change was made in the 
usual Jewish ritual, but both Rabbi Fink, 
of the synagogue, and Dr. Howland, 
made addresses. 


Los Angeles “Y” Organizes 
Japanese Department 

That the outlook for better relations 
hetween Japanese and Americans on the 
Pacific coast is rot hopeless is shown by 
the action of the directors of the Los 
Angeles Y. M. C. A. in providing for a 
Japanese department in the Hollenbeck 
heights branch. This is the result of an 
experiment which has been conducted 
quietly for the past year, during which 
from 50 to 75 Japanese have been mem- 
bers of the branch and have participated 
in its activities. There are three other 
coast cities which conduct special Japan- 
ese Y. M. C. A. branches, to which no 
white members are admitted. But the 
Los Angeles action for the first time ad- 
mits Japanese to membership in an es- 
tablished branch under the control of a 
special Japanese committee. The Japan- 
ese of Los Angeles have responded to 
this action both financially and emotion- 
ally to an astonishing degree. 


Dr. Ewers Signed for 
Ten Years 


An agreement has been signed between 


the official members of the East End 
Christian church, Pittsburgh, and Dr. 
John Ray Ewers, pastor, whereby Dr 


Ewers agrees to remain with the church 
for the next ten years. The church is 
just completing an unusual building pro- 
grom and by this new agreement insures 
that its present successful leadership 
shall not be disturbed during its period of 
expansion. 


Disciples Leader 
Dies 

Rev. George W. Muckley, secretary 
of the church erection department of the 
united Christian missionary society, died 
lan. 30 at Kansas City, Mo, Mr, Muck- 
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ley was one of the best known leaders 
of the Disciples of Christ. During his 
35 years of service as an official of the 
benevolent boards of that church he had 
watched the funds for church erection 
grow under his administration from $35,- 
000 to almost $2,500,000. 


Missionary Leader 
Visits Africa 

Mr. J. H. Oldham, secretary of the in- 
ternational missionary council, has left 
England for an extended trip through 
south and east Africa. Mr. Oldham’s 
interest on this trip is primarily in edu- 
cational matters. After spending about 
a month in the Union of South Africa 
he hopes to visit southern and northern 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Tanganyika, Kenya 
and Uganda. 


500 Join Church on 
Day of Dedication 

The Metropolitan Methodist church of 
Detroit was dedicated on Jan. 17. Dr. 
Merton S. Rice, the pastor, was assisted 
in the exercises by three Methodist 
bishops, and 4,000 people were present 
at each service. It was announced that 
the new building which cost $1,500,000 
had been entirely paid for in advance of 
dedication. Five hundred new members 
united with the church on the day of 
dedication. 


Famous London Pastor 
Tries to Resign 

Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard, internationally 
known vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 


London, presented his resignation re- 
cently to his church council. Mr. Shep- 
pard’s health has been the cause of anxi- 
ety to his friends. He is at present on 
leave of absence in an effort to recuper- 
ate. The council, however, refused to 
accept the resignation and suggested that 
an arrangement be made by which Mr. 
Sheppard should feel himself free to be 
absent from St. Martin’s for at least six 
months in each year. This proposal Mr, 
Sheppard has accepted, and the bishop 
of London has given it his warm ap- 
proval. In the latest issue of the spark- 
ling parish paper issued by St. Martin’s, 
Mr. Sheppard, as a subscriber, writes to 
himself as the editor a letter exhorting 
himself to take proper advantage of the 
vacation periods thus provided. 


Chinese General Gives Son to 
Quaker Missionary 

What is said to be an unprecedented 
illustration of personal friendship be- 
tween a Chinese and an American mis- 
sionary recently occurred in Canton. 
General Li Fuk Lam of Canton has be- 
come the warm personal friend of Dr. 
William W. Cadbury, Quaker medical 
missionary on the faculty of Canton 
Christian college. The two men have co- 
operated in various ways, but recently 
General Li astonished the community by 
inducing Mr. Cadbury to adopt his young- 
est son in order to give him the benefit of 
American training and education. There 
are many cases on record in which Chi- 
nese families have offered their daugh- 


Urges All to Join in New Roman Feast 


EAN WILLIAM P. LADD, of the 

Berkeley divinity school, Episcopal 
institution at Middletown, Conn., has 
urged Christians of all communions to 
join with Roman Catholics in celebra- 
tion of the new feast of “the kingdom of 
Christ” proclaimed by the pope. The last 
Sunday in October has been set aside by 
the Roman pontiff for the new festival. 
Since this does not interfere with other 
church festivals, Dean Ladd thinks that 
it presents a remarkable opportunity for 
an observance which “would be a bold 
and generous gesture in the direction of 
church unity. It might bring all de- 
nominations together,” he says, “in a way 
not quite accomplished by the other 
great days of the Christian year, which 
have theological implications which con- 
tinue to divide. 


WOULD SPREAD SOCIAL GOSPEL 


“All could agree to work and pray for 
the kingdom of Christ,” says the dean. 
“The festival of the kingdom of Christ 
might become a festival of reconciliation. 
The observance of such a festival would 
be more than a move in the direction of 
church unity. It would become an effec- 
tive agency for spreading the church's 
gospel of social righteousness. 


“Might not a festival which embodied 
our highest ethical aspirations, aspira- 
tions for the rule of Christ in the sphere 
of social, national and international life, 
be the special contribution our own age 
is destined to make to the Christian cal- 
endar—a calendar which grew in the 
early centuries with the growth of the 
living church?” Dean Ladd asked. 


POPE'S PURPOSE 


The purpose of the October fete to ex- 
alt Christ as king, it is explained, is to 
recall to everybody’s mind each year 
“that Christ is king of all the peoples of 
the world” and to combat what the pope 
calls “laicism,” which, the encyclical says, 
“causes discord between nations, unleash- 
ing of passions often disguised as patriot- 
ism, covetousness for earthly possessions, 
contempt of domestic duties, discord and 
instability in families, and threatens so- 
ciety itself with ruin.” 

“How much these words,” Dean Ladd 
comments, “sound like the second Lam- 
beth conference of 1920: ‘If Christ is 
king anywhere, he must be king every- 
where. He cannot be excluded from poli- 
tics or industry, or from any of our social 
relationships,’ ” 
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ters for adoption, but this is reported to 
be the first one known in which a son 
has figured. 


African Moderator Pays 
Tribute to Missionary 

The Rev. Yekola Mbali is this year 
moderator of the general assembly of the 
Bantu Presbyterian church in South 
Africa. This church, which was formed 
two years ago, has about 24,000 members 
scattered throughout the Cape province 
of Natal. In his moderatorial address 
Mr. Mbali said that more than a century 
before the native people had had no re- 
spect forthe whites, who were regarded 
as “intruders and exploiters.” It was 
the Christian missionary, said the mod- 
erator, who was “the first man to learn 
the nature and ways of the natives,” and 
who was so much recognized “as a peace- 
maker that a missionary was appointed 
to each chief and his people.” Out of 
that relationship the moderator claimed 
that there had grown a peculiar sense of 
trust and friendship such as did not exist 
between the natives and any other class 
of whites. 


Japanese Evangelist Preaching 
In Canada 

Rev. Paul Kanamori, one of the best 
known Christian evangelists in Japan, has 
preached recently in Canada. Mr. Kana- 
mori is best known because of his use of 
only one sermon in his preaching. This 
sermon, on “The Cross of Christ,” is 
three hours long and has been preached 
by him about a thousand times to more 
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than a million people. He estimates that 
almost 75,000 people have answered his 
appeals to enter the Christian church. 


Single Hotel Will House 
Southern Conference 


The general conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church, south, will open 
on May 5, at Memphis, Tenn. The en- 
tire body will be housed in the Peabody 
hotel, while public sessions will be held 
at the Memphis civic auditorium. The 
conference is expected to stay in session 
about two weeks. 


Chicago Theological Students 
To Hold Conference 

Students of the various theological 
seminaries in and around Chicago will 
meet in conference at the divinity school 
of the University of Chicago all day Feb. 
25. About 30 seminaries will be repre- 
sented. Among the speakers will be Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr of Detroit, Dr. A. W. 
Palmer of Oak Park, and Dean Shailer 
Mathews. 


Place Sunday School Teachers 
On Salary 

The First Congregational church of 
Columbus, O., which will probably al- 
ways be known as Washington Glad- 
den’s church, has placed its Sunday school 
teachers on salary. The director of the 
Sunday school, Mr. Walter M. Names 
says, “The teaching staff of the Sunday 
school is rising to meet the professional 
incentive of higher requirements and bet- 
ter methods, and constant progress is be- 
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ing made toward adjusting pupils, teach- 
ers, parents and classroom work to our 
new standards. Not only in the school 
but also in the home there is needed 
careful experience to determine the best 
way to take advantage of our new ap- 
proach and higher standards of teaching.” 


New Head for British Branch of 
Church Alliance 


Dr. A. E. Burroughs, former dean of 
Bristol and now bishop of Ripon, has 
been elected president of the British 
council of the world alliance for promot- 
ing international friendship through the 
churches. Bishop Burroughs succeeds 
Bishop Burge of Oxford in this office. 
The new president has been active in the 
work of the alliance for some time, hav- 
ing been a leader in forming the branch 
in Australia and giving impetus to the 
forming of branches in New Zealand, 
South Africa and India. More than 600 
churches and congregations in Great Brit- 
ain are now affiliated with the alliance. 


Bishop Invited to Assist 
German Archeologist 

Bishop H. M. DuBose, of the southern 
Methodist church, has been invited by 
Prof. Sellin of the University of Berlin, 
to cooperate with him in completing the 
excavations at Belata-Sichem, the site of 
the Sechem of the Bible. Dr. Sellin has 
already established the identity of the 
site. He has found the town gate of an- 
cient times and other discoveries which 
support Bible history. He expects to 
make additional discoveries which will 
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establish the historicity of the patriarchs. 
Bishop DuBose is now raising from $10,- 
000 to $15,000 to help pay the expenses 
of completing this particular piece of ex- 
ploration. 


Canadian Rural Church Carries 
Searching Study Program 


The United church at Easton’s Cor- 
ners, Ont., under the leadership of its 
pastor, Rev. R. W. Armstrong, is carry- 
ing on a week-night course of study 
under the general title of “Studies in 
Character Building.” Such subjects as 
biology and human life, the instincts, 
emotions and their effects on character, 
mental mechanism and personality, the 
dynamic of religion, and the like, are 
treated. On the Sunday following each 
Thursday evening meeting the pastor 
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seeks in his sermon to relate the findings 
of recent psychology to the facts of 
Christian experience. For example, on 
the Sunday after the class studied the 
emotions, the pastor preached on “Per- 
fect love casteth out fear.” A library of 
about twenty volumes is being circulated 
and closely studied by the members of 
the class. 


Dr. Carson’s Position Unchanged 
After 40 Years 

At the celebration of the 40th anniver- 
sary of his pastorate Dr. John F. Carson 
told his congregation at the Central Pres- 
byterian church, Brooklyn, N. Y.: “Our 
doctrinal position has not been affected 
by any of the fugitive opinions which, 
during these forty years, have had tran- 
sitory prominence in public thought, spec- 


Finds Egypt Responsive to Christ 


R. E. STANLEY JONES, famous 

missionary in India, paused on his 
way back to his own field to conduct a 
series of meetings in Egypt. Warned by 
Canon Gairdner, of Cairo, not to find out 
too much about conditions lest he be 
paralyzed by the thought of the number 
of things which could not be done at the 
present time, Dr. Jones flung himself 
into a straightout appeal to his audiences 
to accept Christ. The response aston- 
ished mission workers. 

“Every fiber of my being knew,” says 
Dr. Jones in telling the story in the syn- 
dicate of Methodist weeklies, “as I stood 
before these befezzed audiences that 
thronged the hall each night, what they 
needed. They needed just what I needed 
—life, and Christ was that life. 


COPTS, MOSLEMS, JEWS 


“My audiences were made up of Copts 
and Moslems, with a sprinkling of Jews 
and missionaries. Some nights many 
were turned away. The first night I had 
my audience turning hot and cold as I 
spoke upon ‘The Contrasts Between the 
Revolutions of Turkey and India,’ and 
told them of Turkey’s wholesale accep- 
tance of outward western civilization and 
her indifference to its inward message; 
while India bitterly rejected the outward 
civilization but was accepting the inward 
message of the west-Christ. They loved 
the portions where I traced India’s hos- 
tility to the west, for Egypt, too, is sullen 
and bitter. The Egyptian papers had 
come out that day with an article in 
which the British were plainly told, ‘You 
possess our country, but not our hearts; 
you have these stones, but not our affec- 
tions. So the applause was hearty at 
times. But when they saw that Turkey 
was outwardly deserting Islam and India 
was inwardly turning towards Christ, 
there were cold spots in the meeting, and 
cold sweat stood on the brow of many 
thinking patriots. Which way would 


Egypt, standing midway between these 
revolutions, go? We left them with that 
question. 


“The next night we gave Rufus Jones’ 
call, ‘Inward Ho!’ and turned their think- 
ing to the new birth as we spoke on the 
subject of ‘The Youth of To-day Between 


Two Kingdoms.’ We saw that night that 
life might be born from above or born 
from below, and Christ, Christ as life, 
was the deciding factor. There had been 
much prayer on the part of those prepar- 
ing for the meetings, so there was grip 
and power that night, and if an invitation 
had been given there would have been 
response then and there. But I waited. 
The fruit was not ripe. 

“The third night we asked, ‘Is There 
A Place of Certainty in Religion?’ and 
pointed out that the place of certainty is 
at the junction of the historical and the 
experimental, the place where the Jesus 
of history becomes the Christ of expe- 
rience, and that the infallibility in Chris- 
tianity lies in the fact that if men will 
take the way that Jesus offers they will 
infallibly find God. The call could have 
been given that night, too, but still we 
waited. 


PRESENTING THE CROSS 


“The last night we presented the cross. 
It is not easy to present the cross to the 
Moslem mind. It may be a stumbling 
block or it may be the power of God. It 
all depends upon whether there is a touch 
of the illuminating Spirit upon things. 
There had been much prayer, so the 
touch of the Spirit was upon us that 
night. When the invitation to make 
Christ Lord and Savior was given at 
the close, several hundred Copts and 
Moslems responded and stayed for the 
after meeting. There was a deep sense 
of earnestness running through the pray- 
ing in the after meeting. Two hundred 
signed up for the Bible classes, so what 
will ultimately happen will depend on 
the work done there. 

“*T did not believe it could be done,’ 
said the efficient Y. M. C. A. secretary 
to me at the close. It probably would 
not have been done had I not taken 
Canon Gairdner’s advice not to find out 
beforehand the difficulties and the things 
that could not be done. Human nature 
is the same—the very same, around the 
world, even if it is overlaid with Buddh- 
ism, Hinduism, Mohammedanism, of 
nominal Christianity. Drop down be- 
neath these things, and deep speaks to 
deep. Christ is life and speaks to life.” 
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ulations which one decade emphasized 
and the next forgot. We decline to ac- 
cept the intimation, sometimes made with 
courtesy, sometimes expressed with vigor, 
and always indicating a condescension as 
if one had failed to keep abreast of the 
times and had become moribund. I have 
given careful thought to the theories pro- 
pounded and studied them in the light of 
biblical research and in the light of con- 
clusions of masters of religious thinking 
—men whose intellectual force, philo- 
sophical acumen and theological knowl- 
edge could not be gainsaid. And as a 
result of that study, I have become even 
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more confirmed in my belief in the evan- 
gelical faith.” 


Locate Luther Descendants 
In America 

Rev. Otto Sartorius of Dankelshausen, 
Hanover, Germany, has completed a list 
of 570 descendants of Martin Luther now 
living. Fourteen of the great reformer’s 
direct descendants are in this country, 
including Mrs. Wanda Becker, R. F. D. 
8, Kalamazoo, Mich., Alva Reimund, 
Kalamazoo; Herman Guenther von der 
Groben, Erie, Mich.; Guenther von der 
Groben, Gerard, Pa., and his son, Donald 


Chinese Church Leader Defines a Christian 


EFERENCE was recently made in 
pres pages to the selection of Dr. K. 
I. Tai as executive secretary of the Chi- 
nese Baptist church which has recently 
declared its independence in the Swatow 
region of south China. Dr. Tai has just 
finished his postgraduate studies at the 
University of Chicago, where he was 
granted the highest scholastic honors, and 
is about to return to active service in his 
native land. The task before him is one 
of the most demanding ever placed on a 
Christian leader. 


BE A CHRIST 


Recently Dr. Tai was interviewed to 
discover the interpretation he places on 
the word “Christian.” His reply is deeply 
suggestive, as showing the mental point 
of view of the church developing in Asia. 
“To be a Christian,” says Dr. Tai, “is to 
be a Christ. If you are a Christian, you 
are the active agent through whom Christ 
expresses himself. You and he are one 
in a great saving task, so that with Paul 
you can say, ‘It is no longer I that live, 
but Christ that lives in me.’ This is not 
to suffer the destruction of your own in- 
dividuality; on the contrary, it is to have 
Christ energize all your creative capac- 
ities; for Christ is a living, moving, dy- 
namic force, and he always leaves you 
free to work out the concrete program 
demanded by the need of the hour. 

“To be a Christ means that you be- 
come a ‘savior’ to each and every person 
you meet who needs to be saved. In 
assuming this attitude in relation to your 
neighbor you must constantly be careful 
to emphasize in your own mind your 
bligation to your neighbor. You must 
remember, too, that in other respects you 
may need him to act as savior to you; 
this will keep you humble. 

“Your function of saviorhood in rela- 
tion to your neighbor can be fulfilled only 
when you first ask the question, ‘What 
does this man need to be saved from? 
What are his needs, and what have I to 
iffer to meet them?’ Bear in mind that 
there is no such thing as a general pro- 
gram, for each individual has his own 
problems, difficulties and needs, and you 
must deal with them accordingly. 


SAVIORHOOD THROUGH EXPERIENCE 


“Remember also that saviorhood, or 
christhood, is achieved only by actually 
saving some one who is in need. This is 
the true discipleship, and it is the only 


way to a satisfying interpretation of the 
cross. We bear the cross by sharing 
with Jesus and with each other the com- 
mon burden of saving the world. 

“To lack the quality of saviorhood is 
to be no longer a Christian, even though 
one does continue to belong to a church. 
The church ought to be a company of 
saviors, or ‘christs,’ if you prefer. Not 
every one who calls Jesus, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
but he who shares the saving task of the 
living Christ will not fail of recognition by 
the Master as a true disciple.” 
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Henry; Gisela Poswik, Scranton, Pa.; 
one son and five daughters of Karl 
Ferdinand Avenarius, Dubuque, Iowa, 


and Mrs. Gertrude Schneider, 318 East 
85th street, New York city, and her sons. 
One other direct descendant, Herman 
Schede, who emigrated to Hoboken, N. 
J., about 1880, has been lost track of. 


Famous Chicago Church 
Considers Merger 

The First Presbyterian church of Chi- 
cago, one of the oldest and best known 
congregations in the middle west, is con- 
sidering union with some other Presby- 
terian body, probably The Woodlawn 
Park church. The Woodlawn Park 
church is located in the university sec- 
tion of the city, while the First church 
stands in a community which has become 
almost entirely colored in population. The 
Rev. C. B. Swartz is pastor of the First 
church, 


Resigns Presidency of 
Presbyterian College 

Dr. J. H. MacCracken has resigned 
the presidency of Lafayette college, a 
Presbyterian institution in Easton, Pa. 
Dr. MacCracken, who is the brother of 
Pres. H. N. MacCracken, of Vassar, re- 
cently attracted wide-spread attention by 
his statement that the preparatory schools 
of the present are doing everything in 
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the way of providing educational facilities 
that the colleges were doing a few years 
ago. He suggested that unless the Amer- 
ican colleges made radical changes in 
their programs they would soon find the 
larger preparatory schools occupying 
much the same field. Dr. MacCracken 
has been president of Lafayette since 
1915. 


Dr. Fosdick Returns 
To America 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick has re- 
turned unexpectedly to this country. It 
is said that questions which have come 
up in connection with the building of the 
new church for which Dr. Fosdick is to 
act as pastor on Morningside Heights, 
New York city, have required him to cut 
short his vacation. This church is to be of 
the so-called skyscraper type. As was re- 
ported in The Christian Century a week 
ago, another church of the same type, 
but of much larger proportions, is being 
erected as an individual enterprise by Os- 
car E. Konkle, just a block away from 
the site of the new Fosdick church. 


Mission Secretary Returns 
To Pulpit 

Dr. Arthur Bruce Moss, for six years 
associate secretary of the Methodist for- 
board, has been made 


eign missionary 
pastor of the Methodist church at Ja- 
maica, L. I. Dr. Moss was for some 


time a missionary in India. He is noted 
as one of the most eloquent speakers 
among the younger Methodist ministers 
in this country. 


Methodist Boards Face 
Falling Income 

Reports of a recent meeting of the 
world service commission of the Metho- 
dist church indicate a situation of increas- 
ing gravity concerning the benevolences 
of that denomination. Between 1919 and 
1924 the givings of the church for all 
purposes showed an increase of from 
$93,000,000 to $163,000,000. This repre- 
sents a rise in individual givings of from 
$17.74 to $24.01. At the same time, how- 
ever, contributions to church benevol- 
ences fell from almost $11,000,000 to $8.- 
750,000 which means that each Methodist 
who was giving $3.05 to benevolences in 
1919 now gives but $2.22. The world 
service commission which has charge of 
the whole benevolent program of the 
church spent several days in discussing 
the situation but there is no indication 
that it found a solution which appealed 
even to the members of the commission. 


Livingstone Still Works in 
Central Africa 

The way in which the work of David 
Livingstone in Africa has been carried 
on by his direct descendants is thrown 
into public notice by a newspaper dis- 
patch announcing that a son was born to 
Dr. and Mrs. Hubert Wilson at Chi- 
tambo, northern Rhodesia, on Dec. 12. 
Dr. Wilson is a grandson of the great 
missionary. It is a striking coincidence 
that David Livingstone should now havea 
great grandson born in the very village 
in which his own prodigious labors ended. 
It will be remembered that it was in a 
hut in Chitambo village that David Liv- 
ingstone’s native helpers found the mis- 


sionary dead on his knees and from which 
their loving hands bore him on the long 
journey that was to end in Westminster 
Abbey. 


“Father Endeavor” Clark Sails 
For Near East 

Dr. Francis E. Clark, president emer- 
itus of the world Christian Endeavor 
union, sailed recently for Palestine. Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies are planning to 
hold special meetings in his honor at 
Cairo and Athens. The meeting at Athens 
will be held on Mars Hill and will be 
attended by endeavorers from six societies 
organized in orphanages of the Near East 
relief. Dr. Clark expects to attend en- 
deavor conventions at Spain, Portugal, 
Esthonia, Latvia and Poland before end- 
ing his journey at the international con- 
ference in London, next July. 
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Pastor Guides People 
In Reading 

Dr. Edward Burns Martin, pastor of 
the Methodist church, Kenosha, Wis,, 
has become widely known for a service 
which he renders his large congregation in 
recommending books for their reading. 
Twice a year Dr. Martin publishes a se- 
lected reading list containing about fifty 
titles scattered throughout the fields of 
literary interest. These books are char- 
acterized by the Wisconsin pastor in short 
sentences of remarkable penetration. 


Claim Americans Give Huge 
Sums to Churches 


The recent meeting of the united stew- 
ardship council, which acts for 25 pro- 
testant bodies in the United States and 
two in Canada, had before it the first 
compilation of figures ever made to show 


Church Plans Balanced Study Courses 


FINE EXAMPLE of the sort of 

specialized religious education being 
offered in these days by some churches is 
to be found in the program for six confer- 
ence nights announced by the Congrega- 
tional church of Winnetka, Ill. This is a 
community church, located in a suburb of 
Chicago. It does not support a regular 
prayer meeting. It is using six Wednes- 
day evenings, however, for a series of 
classes and discussion groups which will 
take up four distinct lines of study. Three 
of the courses will be discussion groups, 
and one a general lecture course. 


RACE PROBLEMS 


Dr. J. W. F. Davies, one of the pastors 
of the church, will lead a discussion on 
“The Race Problem in American Cities, 
Especially Winnetka.” The group will 
be asked to face such questions as these: 
Is there a Christian attitude toward the 
race problem? Should there be? Has a 
community a right to determine the char- 
acter of its residents? Is it right to em- 
ploy laborers in a community who will 
not be allowed residence in the same com- 
munity? Is the attitude toward other 
peoples due to tradition? Has the Amer- 
ican system of government placed upon 
people an absolute equality as between 
different races? Would a complete prac- 
tical application of such a policy be pos- 
sible? What, if it is not, might make it 


possible? Does fear of intermarriage play 
any part in race educational opportuni- 
ties? What would be the social result if 
taboos were to be abolished? Is all an- 
tagonism to race due to ignorance or un- 
fortunate contacts? 

Another pastor, Rev. Thomas A. Good- 
win, will lead a course on “Discovering 
New Values in the Bible.” Topics so far 
announced include: The key to the Bible. 
The timelessness of the Bible. Miracle 
and law. Finding Jesus Christ. A teacher 
in the Winnetka schools, Mr. Willard W. 
Beatty, will lead a course in “Applying 
Psychology to Teaching Children,” using 
these topics: What children bring us by 
heredity. How we acquire a moral sense. 
How we learn to govern ourselves. Why 
we behave. Attitudes toward classroom 
work. Odds and ends of classroom man- 
agement. 

EVOLUTION 

The general lecture course will be given 
by Prof. Harris Franklin Rall, of Garrett 
biblical institute, on “What Has Evolu- 
tion Done to Religion?” Questions to he 
faced will include: What has science done 
to religion? Does evolution leave room 
for God? What is man—brute, angel, 
or ? Does science leave place for 





prayer? Can I believe in evolution and 
immortality? What has become of the 
Bible? General discussion will follow 


each of these lectures. 
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adequately the gifts of Americans to reli- 
gious purposes. The council found that 
in 1925 the 25 bodies which it represented 
gave $88,845,000 to benevolences, $332,- 
552,000 to congregational expenses, and 
enough miscellaneous gifts to make a 
total of $451,000,000. The two bodies 


CHRISTIAN 


which reported from Canada gave a total 
of $12,000,000. Accurate figures from the 
Jewish and Roman Catholic sources 
could not be obtained, but estimates made 
by those best qualified to judge placed 
the gifts of Jews at $18,500,000 and of 
Roman Catholics at $168,000,000. For 


Calls Miss Royden Bishop’s Thorn 


HAT MISS MAUDE ROYDEN, the 

famous preacher of Eccleston square, 
London, is a Pauline thorn in the side of 
the Anglican bishop of London, is the 
conclusion of Mr. A. G. Gardiner, writ- 
ing in the Daily News of the English 
city. “The tidal wave that has swept 
away the secular inequalities of the 
sexes breaks against the spiritual rock 
in vain,” says the veteran journalist. “The 
world may do justice to woman, but the 
church will not. She may worship from 
the pew, but she must not ascend the 
pulpit. She may receive the sacraments, 
but she must not administer them. And 
against this exclusion Miss Maude Roy- 
den has issued the most formal and sus- 
tained challenge that has yet been made. 
The challenge is implicit even more than 
explicit. It is expressed in her life and 
character more than in her actions and 
words. 


BORN TO HER WORK 


“If it can be said of any that they 
are born to the priestly function, that 
they have received the commission to 
minister to the spiritual needs of men 
from a source more authentic than any 
ecclesiastical ordinance, it may be said 
of Miss Royden. Putting aside the ques- 
tion of sex as an irrelevance, it would 
not be denied by anyone who has fol- 
lowed her career that she is singularly 
equipped with the gifts of the preacher 
and teacher. 

“The faculty of public speech is as 
common among women as among men, 
and in the impoverished state of the pul- 
pit today the rejection of the resources 
which women would bring to its service 
is lamentable. Miss Royden is only the 
most conspicuous example of these re- 
sources. She was born in the Anglican 
communion, and wished to fulfil her voca- 
tion within that communion; but the flam- 
ing sword of sex-inequality has barred her 
from the pulpit steps. 

‘*‘Women have prophesied, evangelized, 
converted,’ she says, ‘from Priscilla to 
St. Catherine of Sienna, and from St. Cath- 
erine to Mrs. General Booth. It avails 
not. The church still says “Let the 
women keep silence.” Or: “If they must 
be talking, let them talk to one another, 
and in any case don’t call it preaching 
and don’t let it be in a church.”’ 

WARRING WITHOUT VIOLENCE 

“Against this antiquated denial that 
women can be the vessels of spiritual 
service, Miss Royden has warred val- 
iantly, incessantly, but not violently. She 
has never tied herself to the railings at 
Fulham palace or in Dean’s yard, as the 
political rebels used to lash themselves 
to the door knocker at 10 Downing 
street; but she has nevertheless been a 


sad thorn in the side of the bishop of 
London. He, good, honest, embarrassed 
man, does not know what to make of this 
problem. 


FRANK SPEAKING 

“*T have learned more of religion from 
scientists than I have from theologians,’ 
she says, and she insists on the frank 
facing of facts and the honest following 
of truth wherever it may lead. ‘I have 
preached in churches after a service in 
which the hymns sung had tunes so senti- 
mental and words so dishonest that I 
have felt when I started to preach that 
the congregation was debauched. 

“Perhaps, after all, the bishop of Lon- 
don may be forgiven for not wishing to 
have so outspoken a spirit on his hands. 
Ifas he not Dean Inge already to keep 
him awake at night with apprehension?” 
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other miscellaneous bodies the sum of 
$10,500,000 was given. The estimate for 
Jews does not include the large gifts for 
the development of Palestine and the fig- 
ures for the Christian bodies did not cover 
gifts to education or to charities. This 
makes a total of $648,000,000 given last 
year by American people for what might 
be called the regular causes of the 
churches. Even this does not include 
large gifts made during the year toward 
the erection of cathedrals and shrines. 
The total for all the churches, if it could 
be tabulated, would probably be more 
than $700,000,000. The figures of the 
stewardship council show that among 
the Protestant bodies the Methodists 
stand first with gifts of $135,000,000, fol- 
lowed by the Presbyterians with $72,- 
500,000, the Baptists $70,000,000, Epis- 
copalians $39,000,000, the Congregational- 
ists $26,500,000 and the Disciples of 
Christ $20,600,000. 


Mennonites Return 
To Canada 

Canadian papers report that a group 
of Mennonites who left Canada in 1922 
and 1923 to settle in Mexico, are return- 
ing to their former farms near Winnipeg. 
The experience of these emigrants with 
land conditions in Mexico is said to have 
been anything but pleasant. They are 
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A FAGGOT OF TORCHES 


Texts That Made History 
BOREHAM 
A fourth volume by this brilliant Australian preacher and author on texts that have hel 


Price, net, $1.75, postpaid. 





GOD’S FAMILY 

By BISHOP EDWIN HOLT HUGHES 
A light for a pathway of the seeker after God 
himself as revealed in our Lord and Saviour 
Price, net, $1.25, postpaid. 


STEEPLES AMONG THE HILLS 
By ARTHUR WENTWORTH HEWITT 
Adventures in interpretation and understand- 
ing of life by the pastor of a New England 
parish. Price, net, $1.75, postpaid. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


Five So-called Conflicts 
By WILLIAM NORTH RICE 
Professor Rice believes that contradiction 
and conflict between true science and true 
religion are as impossible as collision between 
two trains running on parallel tracks. 
Price, net, 50 cents, postpaid. 


CHRIST IN MAN-MAKING 

By HERMAN HARRELL HORNE 
The author does not seek to reform the read- 
er’s theology, but to give it a new angle of 
approach and a new application. 

llustrated. Price, net, 50 cents, postpaid. 


INNER RADIANCE 
Paragraphs on Christian Mysticism 
By EVELYN M. WATSON 
The author indicates some of the s and 
tokens of the smoler life of spiritu fellow- 
ship in which the Chri may rejoice and 
be glad. , net, 75 cents, pos 


Jesus Christ. 


TRAGEDY AND TRIUMPH 


Or, Tares and the Kingdom 
By TIMOTHY PRESCOTT FROST 
The aim of the author is to present the Mas- 
ter’s own picture of what he went out to see 
in the realm of folks as they are on his jour- 
ney from Nazareth to Calvary. 
Price, net, $1.75, postpaid. 


OUTLOOK ON GOD 


Or, A House of Many Windows 
By WILBERT C. BLAKEMAN 
This volume is devotional in its character; it 
has no place for controversy, and is not a 
treatise on theological doctrine. 
rice, net, $1.00, postpaid. 


WESLEY’S RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


A Study of John Wesley's Theories and 

Met s of the Education of Children 

in Religion 

By JOHN W. PRINCE 
Applies to modern pedagogical requirements 
in the area of religious education those prin- 
ciples which were the basis of religious edu- 
cation in the rectory at Epworth. 
Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 


GREEK CULTURE AND THE 
GREEK TESTAMENT 
By DOREMUS ALMY HAYES 


This volume is the product of a noble and 
yag-centinued devotion to the study of 
Greece Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 
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now willing to come back and take their 
chances with the Canadian government, 
although their opposition to military serv- 
ice and the government controlled sys- 
tem of schools has in the past brought 
them into conflict with the Canadian 
authorities. 


Polish Authorities Hinder 
Baptist Meetings 

Reports from Poland indicate that 
there has recently been persistent inter- 
ference by the authorities with Baptist 
meetings held in that country. This has 
been particularly true in the city of Lem- 
burg. One of the meetings which was 
recently broken up by the police was be- 
ing held in honor of Dr. W. O. Lewis, 
of the American Baptist foreign mission- 
ary society. Dr. Lewis was forbidden to 
speak and threatened with arrest if he so 
much as offered greetings in the name 
of the Baptists of the United States. It 
is said that the government explanation 
of this high-handed course is that the 
meetings are a violation of old Austrian 
laws still in force. 


Billy Sunday Gives Lodge to 
Presbyterian Synod 

Mr. and Mrs. William A. Sunday have 
presented the synod of Indiana with Kos- 
ciusko Lodge at Winona Lake, Ind. 
About an acre of ground is included in 
the gift, which is estimated to be worth 
at least $30,000. The synod is to ad- 
minister the funds thus obtained for pur- 
poses of Christian education. 


Send Woman Evangelist to 
Mining Camps 

The Episcopal church has commis- 
sioned Miss Lilian Marchant Skinner to 
work among the miners’ families in coal 
camps around Kammerer, Wyo. Miss 
Skinner has done a distinguished piece of 
work in Houston house, a part of the city 
missionary work of the Episcopal church 
in New York city. She will be known 
officially as an evangelist in her work in 
Wyoming. It is said that a large part of 
her attention will be given to the chil- 
dren in the families of the foreign-born 
miners for whom there is at present very 
little provision either in the way of edu- 
cation or recreation. 


Y. W. C. A. to Hold National 
Convention 

The Y. W. C. A. of the United States 
will hold its ninth national conference in 
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Milwaukee, Wis., April 21-27. There are 
now more than 545,000 members of the 
Y. W. C. A. in 1,118 city, town, rural and 
student associations. There are 922 
branches and centers and 800 registered 
girl reserve clubs in unorganized terri- 
tory. Y. W. C. A. work is now estab- 
lished in 48 countries. 


Made Government 
Parole Officer 

Rev. G. A. Gordon, of Winthrop, Mass., 
has been appointed assistant superintend- 
ent of parole for the federal penitentiaries 
at Atlanta, Leavenworth and McNeil 
island, Mich. The past year Mr. Gordon 
has been associated with the department 
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of correction of the state of Massachu- 
setts. For three years he was assistant 
to Dr. C. E. Jefferson at Broadway taber- 
nacle, New York city, and for seven years 
he served the Massachusetts Anti-saloon 
league. 


Lutherans Celebrate Original 
Fighting Parson 

The Lutherans of America recently 
celebrated the 150th anniversary of the 
famous sermon in which Peter Muhlen- 
burg resigned his pastorate to become a 
leader of the patriot forces in the revolu- 
tionary war. The Rev. John Peter Ga- 
briel Muhlenburg was pastor of the Lu- 
theran church at Woodstock, Va., when 
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the tides of the revolution rolled over 
the colonies. Mr. Muhlenburg stood it 
as long as he could, but finally, on either 
the second or third Sunday in January, 
1776, he preached a sermon on the duty 
of the hour, proclaiming it a “time to 
fight,” and then stepped out of his pulpit, 
taking off his ministerial robes and dis- 
playing beneath the uniform of a colonel 
in the continental army. During the war 
he rose to the rank of major-general. 
After the conflict was over he did not 
return to the pulpit, but remained in pub- 
lic life occupying important offices both 
in his own state of Pennsylvania and in 
the nation. Among those who took part 
in the recent celebration was Capt. F. A. 
Muhlenburg of Reading, Pa. great 
great grandson of Gen. Muhlenburg, who 
had himself won distinguished honors in 
the recent world war. 
Missionary Bishop Under 
The Knife 

Bishop Lauress J. Birney, of Shanghai, 
China, has just undergone a serious ope- 
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ration at the Mayo hospital, Rochester, 
Minn. Bishop Birney, who is in charge 
of Methodist work in central China, re- 
turned to this country recently in an ef- 
fort to regain his health, which had be- 
come seriously undermined during his 
work in the orient. 


Dr. Taylor Declines Call 
To Philadelphia 

Dr. Frederick E. Taylor, widely known 
pastor of the First Baptist church of In- 
dianapolis, has declined a call to the 
Temple Baptist church of Philadelphia 
to become the successor to the late Rus- 
sell H. Conwell. The officials of the 
Philadelphia church in approaching Dr. 
Taylor gave evidence of a fine sense of 
Christian courtesy and brotherhood by 
writing the officers of the Baptist church 
at Indianapolis informing them as to what 
they were doing and why. In all the 
negotiations, therefore, there was no sense 
of strain either as between Dr. Taylor and 
his own congregation or as between the 
two churches. 


Science Builds Humanism, Says Bishop 


— E. C. BARNES, of Birming- 
ham, recently gave to a conference 
of science masters in English schools an 
interpretation of the contribution of sci- 
ence to religion as a modernist scientist 
sees it. “It was not necessary,” the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph reported the bishop 
to have held, “that all men and all women 
should become experts in one branch of 
science, but they all ought to have the 
scientific temper. That temper expressed 
itself in a readiness to accept the conclu- 
sions reached by rational inquiry into 
phenomena, and in a refusal to accept 
theories which would not stand the test 
of such inquiry. They must apply those 
principles universally, even to the phe- 
nomena of the religious consciousness. 
He did not think that true religion would 
suffer if the scientific temper prevailed. 
Science could help by destroying false 
realizations of religious experience. It 
could purify religion by divesting it of 
accretions which lingered from pre-scien- 
tific times, 


HAS GOD BEEN BANISHED? 


“Science had banished the gods. Had 
it banished God? In effect it had done 
this, if pantheism or naturalism were the 
interpretation of the universe to which it 
led. But he could not see that any such 
interpretation was necessary or even 
probable. That the universe was a self- 
acting machine was to him an incredible 
assumption. If they made the assump- 
tion they were entirely unable to account 
for the emergence of man’s spiritual fa- 
culties. If, on the other hand, they iden- 
tified God with his universe, good and 
evil were alike divine; our moral intui- 
tions were meaningless. 

“One of the great affirmations of mod- 
ern science was that they must not sepa- 
rate man from the universe—he was part 
of it, a product of the activity manifested 
in its ceaseless change. Moreover, man’s 
mind was akin to the Universal Mind; 
otherwise the processes of nature would 
not yield to rational human inquiry; if 


man belonged to the whole scheme his 
spiritual faculties must be a part of the 
scheme. Goodness, beauty, and truth 
must of necessity find a place in our in- 
terpretation of the universe. So, as he 
saw the matter, naturalism and panthe- 
ism did not adequately explain the cos- 
mos to which man belonged. 

“Science, then, to his thinking, did 
not banish God, neither did it banish the 
conception of the kingdom of God as 
formulated by the Founder of Christian- 
ity. Civilization, as they knew it, was 
not a product of the degeneration of some 
past state of human perfection; it was 
the slowly evolving consequence of the 
acquisition by man of spiritual under- 
standing. 

GOAL OF MAN 

“Alike for the individual and the race, 
it was certain that here we had no abid- 
ing city. But was the ideal not the ul- 
timately real? Was the earthly kingdom 
of our hopes and aspirations not a shadow 
in space and time of an eternal kingdom 
in some spiritual realm? It seemed to 
him that man strove here for that which 
he would attain hereafter. The spiritual 
interpretation which he gave to the uni- 
verse led him to a belief in the perman- 
ence of spiritual values, to a conviction 
that the human personality in whom 
those values were manifested would not 
be destroyed. 

“When they asked her verdict of such 
speculations, science was silent. She could 
answer none of those ultimate questions. 
They were not her province. But though 
her range was limited, she led us within 
that range from error to truth, from 
phantasy to fact. On the truth which 
science had revealed, and was still re- 
vealing, they built the new humanism of 
the age. He would not conceal his be- 
lief that the religious outlook, in which 
modern science had been cradled, would 
not only be able to co-exist with the new 
humanism, but would derive from it an 
added power of appeal to the intellect of 
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cation in Bonebrake theological seminary, 
of the United Brethren church, Dayton, 
O., has taken a year’s leave of absence 
from that institution to take a like posi- 
tion in Rutgers college, New Brunswick, 
N. J. Rutgers is conducted under the 
auspices of the Dutch Reformed church. 


Woman Dry Leader Dies 
Of Injuries 

Miss Marie C. Brehm died Jan. 21, at 
Long Beach, Cal., from injuries received 
on Jan. 1 when the stand from which 
she was watching the Pasadena rose fes- 
tival collapsed. Miss Brehm was presi- 
dent of the W. C. T. U. of Illinois from 
1901-1906. In the last presidential elec- 
tion she was the candidate of the prohibi- 
tion party for vice-president of the United 
States. Recently she has been a member 
of the staff of the Presbyterian board of 
temperance and moral welfare. 


Boston Pastor Begins 
Editorial Work 


Dr. Austen K. DeBose has begun his 
work as one of the editors of the Watch- 
man-Examiner, Baptist weekly. Dr. De- 
Bose left his pulpit in First church, Bos- 
ton, amid expressions of regret and es- 
teem from every communion. He has 
been welcomed heartily into the frater- 
nity of religious journalism. No final 
action has been taken concerning the pul- 
pit Dr. DeBose has left vacant, but it is 
announced that the Rev. C. R. McNally, 
formerly of Winnipeg, is to act as tem- 
porary supply. 


New Plans for Preaching 
In a New Church 


As the Uptown temple, which the 
Peoples’ independent church of Chicago 
will occupy, rises toward completion, Dr. 
Preston Bradley, minister, has announced 
new plans for the services to be held 
there. Although the auditorium will seat 
2,000 people, Dr. Bradley is expecting to 
hold a special service every Thursday 
evening at which he will repeat the ser- 
mon preached the previous Sunday morn- 
ing. In this way it is expected to gather 
a congregation which would not other- 
wise attend the preaching service. The 
entire service in this mid-week meeting 
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will be identical with that on Sunday 
morning. 


Stelzle Plans One 
Day Conferences 

Dr. Charles Stelzle, widely known 
leader in efforts to secure a religious solu- 
tion for industrial problems, will spend 
the months of February and March in 
conducting a series of day conferences in 
various cities throughout the country. 
The program for each city will include a 
luncheon address before some business 
men’s or employers’ association; an after- 
noon conference with ministers; a supper 
engagement with the men of the churches 
or foremen of industrial plants, and a 
public mass meeting at night. 


Bishop of London Coming 
To America 

Dr. Winnington-Ingram, who this year 
celebrates his 25th anniversary as bishop 
of London, will sail for the United States 
during the summer. After visiting im- 
portant cities in this country and Canada, 
he will go to inspect several isolated mis- 
sion stations in the far east. 


Bible Class Will 
Help Find Jobs 

The Sunday school of the First Baptist 
church, Malden, Mass., at the suggestion 
of the pastor, Rev. W. Quay Roselle, has 
appointed a situation committee. This 
committee will find employment for mem- 
bers out of work, as well as supply help 
for vacant positions outside the member- 
ship. In this way the church hopes to 
approximate more closely the fellowship 
ideals of the early Christian communities. 


Pastor and Rabbi Exchange 
Pulpits 

Malden, Mass., has recently seen Rabbi 
Henry Levi, of Temple Israel, Boston, 
exchanging pulpits with Rev. Henry H. 
Crane, of Center Methodist church, 
Malden. Each preached on the topic, 
“Can Jews and Christians Meet?” 


Summarizing a 
Pastorate 

Another religious weekly reports that 
“Robert E. Henry, during a ministry of 
ten years at First church, Decatur, IIL, 
wrought truly and well. He received 600 
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members into the church. He married 
800 couples. He officiated at the funeral 
of 1,000 persons.” 
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Next Wednesday 
February 17th 


marks the beginning of the Lenten season. 


Easter falls on 


April 4th. Mr. Pastor, are you preparing to lead your people 


in an earnest effort for the deepening of their devotional life? 
And have you considered The Daily Altar as the ideal aid 
in such a movement? Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin says of it: 








‘ 


4 “The Daily Altar is just the type of book to meet 
this real need in the daily life of Christian people. 
A few moments at that ‘Altar will keep the 
mind in poise, the heart cheered with good hope, 
and the will stimulated with Divine inspiration.” 
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tial points recur in the discussion of January 27. 








Three times during the senate debate on the world court the question of so-called “sanctions” or the use 
of military force in the execution of a decree or opinion of the court came to the focus of attention. Once, 
on January 20, in a colloquy between Senator Lenroot and Senator Borah, again on January 22 in a speech by 
Senator Borah and finally on the last day of the debate in the discussion of the reservation offered by Senator 
Moses. This debate brings so sharply to public attention a pivotal issue upon which it may be expected the 
discussion of the outlawry of war will eventually turn that we hold it a public duty to spread the text of the 
debate before our readers in the most available form, so that it may not only be read but filed away for future 
reference and re-reading. Due to limitation of space, the colloquy of January 20 is not included, but the essen- 
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War and the World Court 


By William E. Borah 


R. PRESIDENT, I am opposed to the recognition of the 
M right to employ force against a sovereign nation in any 

contemplated plan of peace. To bring together under a 
plan of peace a number of nations having great military power, 
which plan recognizes the right of the combination to employ 
force against a sovereign state, must result either in the estab- 
lishment of arbitrary power world-wide, and the suppression of 
all freedom and of all independence, or it must result in war and 
the breakdown of the organization. 

The employment of force in the execution of the judgment of 
a court of international justice is, therefore, to my mind, the 
most vital problem connected with this discussion. It goes not 
only to the structure of this court but it reaches down to the 
fundamental questions of how we shall establish tribunals or 
organizations which may effectuate peace. I am going to dis- 
cuss this subject to-day not alone as it bears upon the particu- 
lar tribunal with which we are now concerned but as it relates, 
as it seems to me, to any attempt to build up any kind of plan 
or structure for peace. 

When I say the employment of force I mean the employment 
of force against a sovereign nation as distinguished from the use 
or employment of force against individuals by the state itself; 
that is, against its own citizens. The former means war, and 
any plan or scheme for peace which rests at last upon the em- 
ployment of force against a sovereign state is simply whatever 
its name may be, a military alliance. You can call it peace, but 
it is not peace and never can be. It is in the end military des- 
potism. 

When Mr. Wilson went to Versailles he demanded a league 
of nations founded upon the principle of pacific settlement and 
sustained by organized public opinion. M. Clemenceau insisted 
upon the old balance of power, enlarged and rechristened, but 
supported at last by force. Mr. Wilson believed that the public 
mind could be educated and directed along lines which would 
lead ultimately to the rejection of force as the final arbiter in 
international affairs. M. Clemenceau believed in a combination 
of armed power strong enough to frighten into obedience or, if 
need be, to crush into subjection. Mr. Wilson was committed 


to the principle of self-government, to the right of all peoples 
to choose their own form of government and live their own lives. 
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M. Clemenceau, trained in a different school, frank and bold in 
his faith, believed that there were those authorized by fate and 
superior capacity to dominate and direct the policies of all the 
earth. Mr. Wilson would have included in his plan at that time 
both Germany and Russia. M. Clemenceau believed that the 
victors alone should dictate the policies which should obtain 
throughout the world. Mr. Wilson was living in the future; M. 
Clemenceau was living in the past. Mr. Wilson was devoted to 
his ideals; M. Clemenceau understood Europe. Those two 
views, those two theories, those two faiths were present at all 
times in the work at Versailles. When this desperate battle of 
ideas and ideals was at an end the treaty which was signed em- 
bodied the most stupendous distribution of territory ever 
achieved at one time. Mr. Wilson believed that the covenant of 
the League of Nations would in time modify and readjust the 
terms of the Versailles treaty; M. Clemenceau, at his ease, 
believed that the Versailles treaty would, in time, modify and 
rebuild the covenant. 


I refer briefly to the history of the conference and controversy 
at Versailles, because it is my purpose, before undertaking to 
connect this particular proposition with the court, to trace the 
development of the military theory of a league and to see to 
what extent it has now become dominant in the league. Mr. 
Baker in his book entitled “World Peace and Woodrow Wilson 
says: 

One said that peace must rest upon military force; the other said it must 
rest primarily upon moral sanction, common guaranties, a permanent instru- 
mentality. 

And again, at page 25, Mr. Baker says: 

A little later he (Mr. Wilson) was instrumental in again defeating in the 
League of Nations commission the bourgeois proposal to make the league prac 
tically a military alliance for the defense of France. 

“a . 

On page 55 I find this paragraph: 

One of the greatest services Wilson did for the world at Paris, a service 
not yet fully appreciated, was to head off at every point not only proposals 
for military action which might have led to fearful new wars, but every pro 
posal for settlements on a permanent military basis. 

Anyone who may be interested in following this subject fur- 
ther will have no difficulty, if he sees fit to refer to these vol- 
umes, in finding the recorded facts, the documents to sustain the 
conclusions of the writer. 
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As for the League of Nations, the marshal frankly sees it as a perpetual 
military alliance of France, England, the United States, and Belgium. 

This was the theory upon which the European powers under- 
took to build the league in contravention to the theory as advo- 
cated by the representative of the United States, that it should 
no be based upon military power or force but should be an or- 
ganization for the purpose of enlightening the public as to facts 
and policies, and ultimately organizing public opinion behind the 
league as an instrument of peace. 

This view, Mr. President, was and is not only the view of 
Europe, properly speaking, but was and is the view of other 
nations, as made known by their representatives. The American 
view stood alone; it was regarded as an ideal. I venture to 
believe, however, if they were really building for peace it was 
the only practical plan proposed. But they were not building 
for peace other than the peace of oppression. 

A few days ago the able Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] 
addressed the Senate upon the question now pending. I think 
we will all agree that this scholarly address is one of those in 
this debate which will likely be referred to in future times, not 
only because of its literary merit but because of the candid phil- 
osophy which he saw fit to disclose in the discussion. He stated 
with clarity and candor his view as to what this entire structure 
—league, court, and all—must ultimately be if it is to be effec- 
tive. I read a paragraph from the Senator’s remarks which 
expresses precisely the conception of the league and the court 
as it has now come to be entertained by all the real advocates 
of the system. The Senator from Maryland says: 

But the spirit of international peace to be firmly maintained between nations 
must be institutionalized, just as the free spirit of the American people to 
prevail must find expression in a President, a Congress, a Supreme Court, an 
Army and a Navy, a State militia, and a city police force. * * * 

I have always thought that the views of that other Republican ex-President, 
Roosevelt, as to the means by which the authority of the league should be 


maintained were peculiarly sagacious and sound. He did not believe, as Lord 
Robert Cecil seems to do— 


The word “seems” is well used, because I shall show in a 
few moments that he does not so believe— 

He did not believe, as Lord Robert Cecil seems to do, that in executing its 
jim it can dispense with force. He felt that just as a city must have its 
policeman and a Commonwealth its soldier to preserve law and order, so the 
League of Nations to make its mandates good must have its international police 


force or army; and so do I also feel. There is little, if any, peace in the world 
that is not commanded. 


With the most profound respect to the Senator from Mary- 

land—and I say it in the utmost sincerity—that is the basis upon 
which all militarists base their theory of peace; that there is no 
peace except that which is commanded, and, that the way to 
insure peace throughout the earth is to establish in one central 
authority, whether it be a Napoleon or a council of the league, 
the power by which to crush any opposition anywhere that may 
appear to the established authority. 
If the German general staff had prevailed, if we may construe 
its program according to those who claimed to understand it, 
it would have done nothing more than to have established a 
supergovernment over all other governments which would have 
maintained peace under the German general staff throughout the 
world. So if Caesar or Napoleon had prevailed, their idea was 
that of peace based upon authority, peace based upon force, 
peace based upon military power. That I contend is the true 
conception of peace of those who dominated at Versailles and 
those who are now undertaking to construe the covenant or to 
amend the covenant in accordance with that spirit. 


I think it worth while to call attention to the language of Lord 
Cecil, in view of the paragraph from the address of the Sena- 
tor from Maryland. Lord Cecil had no different conception of 
peace from that which I have just been defining. He is known 
throughout the world as a great advocate of peace, and has re- 
ceived, I think, some reward for his efforts. I do not deny that 
he is an advocate of peace, but I do deny that he is an advocate 
of peace based upon any other foundation than that of military 
power. He says: 

We have not reached the stage in international relations at which it is de- 
sirable to attempt the codification of international law. 


There, Mr. President, is the dividing line between the advo- 
cates of peace under law and judicial authority and the advo- 
cates of peace based upon military power. In so far as you 
advance the cause of law and the codification of international 
law, establishing rules by which nations are to be governed, 
which rules are to be construed by judicial tribunals whos judg- 
ments nations are to respect—in so far as you are able to do that 
you destroy the opposing force which seeks peace by the impo- 
sition of military authority. The great opposition to the codifi- 
cation of international law comes from those and is upon the 
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part of those who believe that peace should be the result of a 
combination of politics and military power. 

Again, he says—and this is, of course, merely the logical result 
of what he has formerly stated— 

The peace of the world depends in the last analysis on the armies and the 
navies of the big nations. 

A more arbitrary and oppressive doctrine was never announced 
by any man at the head of his army, than that the peace of the 
world depends upon big armies and big navies. It is the creed 
of the man on horseback. It is the principle of those who care 
not for justice but only for power. 

Under that theory, such a combination of nations as are 
brought together here would have prevented the birth of the 
American Nation at any time. There would be no room for de- 
velopment, no room for progress except that progress which 
emanated from the mind of the military dictator himself. 

The theory which was advanced at Versailles as to what the 
league should be, and as to what it is now being made, is no- 
where better stated or developed than in the lectures of Doctor 
De Visscher before the University of Chicago in the year 1924. 
Doctor De Visscher, as we know, is the professor of law in the 
University of Ghent, and a member of the Permanent Court of 
International Arbitration. He takes up there the original con- 
ception of the league, or, rather, as it was advocated by those 
who believe that it should be devoid of military force, and states 
plainly that that kind of a league or that kind of a combination 
will not satisfy Europe and has not satisfied Europe; that, upon 
the other hand, it has become necessary either to construe the 
covenant or to amend the covenant so that it will in effect be a 
military alliance; that without that Europe will discard it ut- 
terly.* 

So, Mr. President, we are at the present time back to the old 
balance-of-power system in Europe; and there is only one thing 
that distinguishes it from the previous balance of power, and 
that is that it has a central company or a sovereign authority 
representing all Europe, to wit, the Council of the League of 
Nations; but within this combination are the military alliances 
of the separate combines and the separate authorities, authoriz- 
ing the different entities or the different organizations to act 
whenever their concerns may necessitate action. 

But the most pronounced development of this theory is what 
is known as the Geneva protocol. This protocol has been dis- 
cussed here and I need not go into great detail. I understand 
the Geneva protocol was ultimately rejected because of the 
action of Great Britain, but 44 nations approved of it; and it 
ought to be borne in mind that the 44 nations which approved 
of it now take the position that the protocol is not necessary; 
that by a proper construction of the covenant itself all the au- 
thority which the protocol was supposed to bestow upon it may 
now be found. They have not abandoned the spirit or purpose 
of the protocol, they propose to find ample authority in the 
liberally construed language of the covenant. That has been 
well stated by M. Briand, the present Prime Minister of France. 
I read a paragraph from his address on this subject at Geneva: 

The protocol, we must remember, is simply a development of all the ideas 
contained in the covenant. * * * I repeat, it (the protocol) adhered through- 
out strongly to the spirit and letter of the covenant. * * * France thought 
and still thinks that this work, which was eagerly awaited by the nations, is 
merely a development of the ideas contained in the covenant and that it is 
the essential object of the work of the League of Nations. * * * This docu- 
ment (the protocol) is itself only the application of the system provided in the 
covenant of the League of Nations. * * * The protocol, therefore, imposes no 
fresh obligations on the states which signed the covenant. It has simply fixed 
the conditions for their applications. 

The protocol was regarded as a construing instrument, con- 
struing the terms of the covenant, and not adding any additional 
powers. It is perfectly legitimate, therefore, to take the protocol 
and examine it to see what those now contend who say that 
the power exists already in the covenant; that by a proper con- 
struction that may be done which it was formerly thought it was 
necessary through the protocol to amend in order that it might 
be done. The protocol provided, in brief, that the Council of 
the League of Nations should be authorized to pass upon the 
righteousness or the unrighteousness of any or all wars. No 
war could be begun and escape the denunciation of the council 
except such wars as met with the approval of the council. 
Eleven men, five of them in permanent authority, were to be- 
come the sole dictators with reference to peace or war. If a war 
were begun without their approval, the entire force and culmi- 
nation of all the combined power should be arrayed against the 


*Senator Borah’s discussion of de Visscher’s views is omitted for lack of 
space.— Editor. 
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offending party. If the war met with their approval it was a 
just and righteous war.* 

Any dispute as to the interpretation of the present protocol shall be sub- 
mitted to the Court of International Justice. 

Mr. President, when we adhere to the Court of Interna- 
tional Justice we become a member of a body which is the legal 
adviser and counsellor of a stupendous military combination, 
now in process, either by construction or amendment, of being 
completed. That is what we shall secure if we go into a court 
whose jurisdiction we refuse ta define. They have organized 
here a scheme by which they impose upon the court that duty 
of counsellor and adviser to a vast military organization, and 
we, as member of the court, whether we have a judge sitting 
there or not, are drawn into the military and political affairs as 
completely as if we were a member of the council itself. Will 
reasonable men contend that if the United States is a member 
of that court, and the court becomes involved, the United States 
must not become involved also 

Mr. President, since the protocol was disposed of they have 
adopted certain amendments to articles 12, 13 and 16 of the 
covenant. They have included in those provisions of the cove- 
nant the words “judicial decisions,”’ so that, for instance, article 
13 at the present time provides that in case of a failure to 
abide by a decision of the court the council shall determine upon 
the method of procedure. Of course, I am quoting generally 
and not the exact words. These amendments, I have no doubt, 
cover advisory opinions. The league so contended in the Carelia 
and the Mosul cases. In view of the construction which M. 
Briand puts upon the covenant as embodying the spirit and 
purpose of the protocol, we have the court drawn specifically 
into the league by the amendments which have been made to 
articles 12, 13 and 16, and an organ of the league. At the 
present time, under the. specific terms of the covenant of the 
league, the decisions of the court may be enforced subject to 
the discretion or judgment of the Council of the League of 
Nations. Sanctions, the enforcing power, are in the league, and 
if we become a member of the court the judgments rendered 
by the court, of which we are a member, will become en- 
forcible by the terms of the covenant of the League of Nations. 

Mr. President, let us turn to a different plan and to a differ- 
ent people and to a class of leaders of broader vision and of a 
profounder faith, the fathers who framed the Constitution. Let 
us draw a lesson from the work of those men. 

When the fathers came together for the purpose of framing 
the Constitution of the United States they had to deal with 
13 sovereign States, and they were sovereign at that time in 
their pride, in their feelings, in their strength. They were as 
sensitive to their sovereign rights as perhaps any nation in the 
world is to-day. 

Sut the fathers had to deal with the subject and they pro- 
posed to submit the controversies arising between the sover- 
eign States, or sovereign nations as we might call them, to 
judicial determination. They therefore provided or proposed 
to provide that a sovereign State might sue another sovereign 
State and bring that other sovereign State into court for the 
determination of the controversy. Immediately the question 
arose as to what they would do with a judgment after it was 
rendered. Who would execute the judgment? There the ques- 
tion was raised, as it is raised to-day, what would a judgment 
of the court be worth if there were no power, no army, no 
navy to enforce it. 

One of the most brilliant members of the convention said it 
would be utterly futile. Here the fathers faced, so far as I 
know, for the first time in the history of the world the question 
of whether they would employ force to execute a judgment of a 
judicial tribunal against a sovereign State. They decided it in 
accordance with their reputation for wisdom and foresight 
which they then established and which will live throughout 
all history. Mr. Madison said that when he first thought over 
the proposition he was of the opinion that they would have to 
authorize the use of force against a sovereign State. But, 
according to the language of the debate, Mr. Madison observed 
that the more he reflected on the use of force the more he 
doubted the practicability, the justice, and the efficacy of it 
when applied to people collectively and not individually. A 
Union of States containing such ingredients seemed to provide 
for its own destruction. 

Imagine, Mr. President, the League of Nations called upon to 
execute a judgment rendered against the nation of Great Britain. 


*The Senator's further discussion of the protocol is omitted. 
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The league would disappear like the mist before the dawn. Any 
such proposition is war. It contains the seeds of dissolution. 
As Madison said, it was war, and the Union would be dis- 
solved, and the league would be dissolved. There is no nation 
against whom they would enforce it except the small nations 
which must take dictation from the greater nations. 

Later on, on the 8th of June, Mr. Madison said: 

Could the national resources if exerted to the utmost enforce a national 
decree against Massachusetts, abetted perhaps by several of her neighbors? 
It would not be possible. 

Mr. Hamilton in discussing the question said: 

But how can this force be exerted on the States collectively? It is impos- 
sible. It amounts to a war between the States. Foreign powers also will 
not be idle spectators. They will interpose, the confusion will increase, and 
the dissolution of the Union will ensue. 

Again he said: 

It has been observed to coerce the States is one of the maddest projects 
that was ever devised. A failure of compliance will never be confined to a 
single State. This being the case can we suppose it wise to hazard a civil 
war. * * * But can we believe that one State will ever suffer itself to be used 
as an instrument of coercion? The thing is a dream; it is impossible. 

Mr. Ellsworth, who does not stand so high upon the roll 
of popular fame as do Madison and Hamilton, but who, in 
my opinion, was equal to either of them as a lawyer, and who 
was afterwards Chief Justice of the United States, said: 

The Constitution does not attempt to coerce sovereign bodies, States, in 
their political capacity. No coercion is applicable to such bodies but that of 
armed force, If we should attempt to execute the laws of the Union by 
sending an armed force against a delinquent State, it would involve the good 
and the bad, the innocent and the guilty, in the same calamity. 

This doctrine, Mr. President, it has been suggested, has been 
modified. I do not think so. I think that when the decisions 
of the Supreme Court are taken as a whole it will be found 
that this doctrine announced by the fathers in the organiza- 
tion of the court and in the framing of the Constitution has 
been the doctrine which has been accepted by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. I shall not, of course, take the 
time to go into the numerous decisions in which this has been 
referred to directly and indirectly, but I will call attention 
to some later authorities. Take, for instance, the case of Ken- 
tucky against The Governor of Ohio back in 24 Howard. I 
quote from the decision: 

A suit by or against the governor of a State as such in his official character 
is a suit by or against the State. * * * Congress can not coerce a State 
officer, as such, to perform any duty by act of Congress. The state officer 
may perform it if he thinks proper, and it may be his moral duty to per- 
form it, but if he refuses no law of Congress can compel him. * * * 
If the Governor of Ohio refuses to discharge his duty, there is no power 
delegated to the General Government, either through the judicial department 
or any other department, to use any coercive means to compel him. 


The suit against the governor was a suit against the State, 
and 1f the Governor, as representing the State, refuses to obey, 
in the judgment of the court, says the Supreme Court of the 
United States, there is no power, either in the court or in any 
department of the Government, to compel him to obey the 
mandate or the judgment of the court. 

Dr. James Brown Scott, in his discussion of this, says: 

It is to be observed that the issue is drawn by our ancestors between the 
coercion of law and the coercion of armed forces, and to-day, as then, the 
issue is still between law and armed force. They chose and wisely, a Supreme 
Court in which law should be administered, and they left the appearance of 
the defendant State and the execution of the judgment to an enlightened and 
irresistible public opinion, or, as they expressed it, in the Declaration of 
Independence, to “a decent respect to the opinions of mankind.” 

I think, Mr. President, that the boldest step ever taken by 
any body of men in favor of peace between sovereign states 
or sovereign nations, in favor of substituting law between gov- 
ernments for violence and force, was the step which the fathers 
took when they said that they would rest the execution of 
judgments against a State upon the power of public opinion. 
What has been the result? We have had some 80 judgments 
rendered against sovereign States, and with the exception of 
one, in part, they have ali either been accepted by the States 
or, as might be said, enforced by the power of public opinion. 
Even at this late day, strong as we are as a Union and united 
as we are as a people, who can think of what might follow 
should the Government of the United States call out an armed 
force to enforce a judgment against a State of the Union? It 
would be, as Madison said, war. Upon one side would be 
allied some States and upon the other side other States. It 
would be civil war, and the Union would be involved. 

Mr. President, the difficulty with the proposition with which 
we are dealing is not that of sovereign governments abiding 
by the judgment of a judicial tribunal. The difficulty arises 


out of the fact of getting them to consent to the jurisdiction of 
the court. Take, for instance, the question of the invasion of 
Ruhr under the Versailles treaty. England contended that she 
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had no authority to go in under the Versailles treaty; France 
contended that she did have such authority. 

It was a question which might well have been submitted to a 
court. Suppose France had consented to submit it to a court 
and had argued it before the court, does anyone believe that 
France, after submitting to the court and after presenting her 
cause to the court, would have refused to abide by the judg- 
ment of the tribunal whose judgment she had invoked? 

The difficulty, I say, is in so framing a law and a court under 
such law that nations will be willing to submit their cause, in 
the first instance, to judicial determination. Once it is sub- 
mitted and argued, rare, indeed, will be the instances in which 
the defeated litigant will refuse to abide, and these instances in 
which they refuse to abide by the judgment are the instances 
in which force would mean war. I will now read a single 
paragraph from Judge Guthrie, and then I shall close these 
quotations. 

The Supreme Court has no armed force at its command to compel obedience 
to its decrees by a recalcitrant State. Their enforcement rests, in the final 
analysis, and the framers of the Constitution so contemplated and intended, 
upon the moral power of public opinion. Under our system of National 
Government the judicial branch is the weakest in the physical sense, as Hamil- 
ton pointed out in the Federalist it would be; but in the moral sense it has 
proved to be the strongest. * * * The lesson derived from these examples 
most persuasively shows that the proposed international court of arbitral 
justice could reasonably be expected to function with great and constantly 
increasing power and prestige without any military force, * * * as our Su- 
preme Court has been able to function for a century and a quarter with con- 
stantly increasing prestige and power and reverence. 

In this history of our court is a profound and commanding 
admonition to all who would advance the cause of peace. 

I do not believe that the only commanding power in the 
world is that of military force. I think the power of public 
opinion with reference to matters upon which public opinion 
may operate such as a trial and judgment of a court will 
nine times out of ten be far more effective than the employment 
of military force. 

I know, Mr. President, how this belief that force must always 
be in the background, always be subject to call, has come to per- 
meate the beliefs of men everywhere. It is all but universal 
among those who deal with international questions. Its futility 
for peace has been proven a thousand times but it still pre- 
vails. There are no words to describe and no philosophy to 
explain this superstitious idolatry of force. Governments make 
treaties in which they agree, under certain conditions, to 
employ force, to send armies and navies, to sacrifice treasure 
and life, and no one stops to ask: Will the contracting powers 
keep their promise; who will see that they execute their pledge? 
It is all taken for granted. 

On the other hand, when governments make treaties, or pro- 
pose to make treaties, in which they agree to submit their con- 
troversies to the decision of a court and abide the judgment 
thereof, immediately the question is asked: Who will enforce 
the judgment; where is your army and your navy to carry the 
decree into effect? As a matter of fact, it is precisely the same 
thing behind and back of both treaties—the solemn pledge of 
the nation, only that and nothing more. In one instance there 
is the honor of the nation to send an army. In the other in- 
stance there is the honor of the nation to abide by the judg- 
ment of a court. We find no difficulty in relying upon the 
former pledge. We utterly distrust the latter. It is another 
manifestation of that wicked, persistent, distrust of human na- 
ture which comes down to us from the days when governments 
were founded upon force and the people had no voice. You 
fix the machinery of government and the plans for peace, so 
that public opinion may operate, so that the average man and 
woman may have a voice, and the judgments of your courts will 
be respected. 

As it is now, in the last analysis there is no difference be- 
tween the advocates of peace and the advocates of war. They 
ultimately meet upon the common ground that force is the 
final arbiter in international affairs. Every peace scheme ends 
with a provision for war and an arrangement for armies and 
navies. Speaking at Geneva last March, the Foreign Secretary 
of the British Government declared: 


Brute force is what they fear, and only brute force enlisted in their behalf 
will give them the security of which they feel the need. 

He was speaking for peace. A short time prior to that a 
noted American general publicly declared: 

If for one moment you remove force as the mainstay of government, that 
moment the civilization of 2,000 years disappears like an exploded soap bubble. 


He was speaking for war. But here you have the doctrine 
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from both sides, the doctrine which has lately reduced a con- 
tinent to one weltering mass of human misery, still claiming 
to be the stay and prop of civilization, still accepted as the 
basis of peace and of war. Did Bernhardi claim anything differ- 
ent or anything more? Did Caesar or Napoleon build upon 
any different theory? Does the law of the jungle rest upon 
any different basis? I utterly reject the doctrine that force is 
the mainstay of government. Unfortunately it still has its place 
in organized society, but it is incidental. It is subordinate to 
a higher and more enduring power, and should always be re- 
garded and treated as such. The fleeing criminal and the pur- 
suing sheriff are but an incident in the life of the countless mil- 
lions whose devotion to order and obedience to law make organ- 
ized society possible. We see only the criminal and the sheriff, 
and overlook the silent, majestic force which finds expression 
in millions of homes and in the daily avocations of the people 
and through which alone society is held together. If it were 
not for the love and loyalty of our people to our country this 
Government would crumble in a night, and our Army and Navy 
would go with it. 

Mr. President, we have reached a point where it seems to 
me we have no alternative. We shall either change our faith 
or civilization will experience the crash which has twice before 
overtaken it. After 2,000 years of this worship of force, after 
2,000 years of this teaching and of the practice which flows 
from such teaching, what are the results; what are the fruits? 
If anyone is familiar with the vernacular of Hell, let him 
undertake to paint the picture. Human tongue is inadequate 
to the task. First, a debt of $350,000,000,000, resting like an 
eternal mortgage—for it will never be paid—upon the brain 
and the energy of the human family, driving men and women 
on to days and nights of ceaseless and fruitless toil. Nations 
rich, marvelously rich, in national resources, now upon the 
very verge of bankruptcy, and still laying on like a burning 
lash upon the backs of their peoples heavier and still heavier 
burdens. Hospitals from Petrograd and Berlin to San Fran- 
cisco and Peking, crowded with the diseased, the maimed, and 
the insane. Families broken and scattered, states dismem- 
bered, peoples oppressed, babes born prematurely old and cursed 
with inherited disease, communities visited with strange epi- 
demics and incurable afflictions, and finally every government, 
in the face of all this, now searching for more deadly and de- 
structive means of indiscriminate murder; these are the fruits 
of this worship of force, this urge for blood. I maintain that 
the human family can not carry the creed. It is undermining 
and destroying the race. We have no alternative. We are com- 
pelled as a matter of self-preservation to reject this fetish. 


I could never get my consent, Mr. President, to indorse or 
vote for any proposition, or scheme, for peace which rests in 
the last analysis on force. There is too much danger in such 
a program, too great a menace to the liberties and happiness 
of the great mass of the people. I do not care how far re- 
moved is that part of the scheme which provides for the ap- 
peal to force, I do not care how carefully it is sheltered from 
the common gaze by provisions for conciliation and arbitra- 
tion, nor how high-sounding or how sincere may be the pre- 
amble, if force is there, it will come in the end to swallow 
up all other provisions and dominate the whole program. 
When force can be used under any circumstances and there is 
unlimited power behind it, the circumstances always have, and 
always will be found. But how much greater will be the tend- 
ency when you have made force respectable, baptized it in 
the name of peace and clothed its possessors with noble pur- 
poses, and then placed at its disposal unlimited and undefined 
power. The Holy Alliance began its existence consecrated to 
peace and to the advancement of Christianity, invoking the 
guidance of the Sinless Being who had decreed that “all those 
who take up the sword shall perish with the sword,” ended in 
a determined effort to suppress free speech, destroy the liberty 
of the press, and establish arbitrary power in every corner of 
Europe. It always has been so. The more you feed it, the 
more it hungers. The more respectable you make it, the more 
arbitrary and brutal are its ambitions. Have we not sufficient 
example in what has taken place in Syria and the Saar Valley, 
in Galicia, and what is threatened in China, to realize that this 
vicious god has lost none of his appetite and forfeited none of 
his inevitable propensities? You can not make it anything other 
than what it is, a thing in and of itself brutal and barbarous, the 
creed of the savage and the apology of the civilized man. 
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HE Senate, in open executive session, and as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the protocol 
of December 16, 1920, and the adjoined statute of the Per- 

manent Court of International Justice, transmitted to the Senate 
by the President on the 25th instant. 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I ask that the question which 
was pending at the moment of recess yesterday may be stated. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read. 


The Chief Clerk. On page 3, after line 10, the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] moves to insert: 

6. That the adherence of the United States to the statute of the World 
Court is conditioned upon the understanding and agreement that the judg- 
ments, decrees, and/or advisory opinions of the court shall not be enforced 
by war under any name or in any form whatever. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, in the course of the discussion 
which has taken place in this Chamber and throughout the coun- 
try regarding the protocol upon which we are soon to vote, 
practically everyone who has discussed it has approached the 
subject in the sacred name of peace. Here in the Chamber in 
particular we find on page 2351 of the Record, under date of 
January 25, that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKellar], 
outdoing Mr. Wilson by 15 points, named as point No. 2 for his 
belief in the court that through it war would be outlawed and 
that he believed this would prove the most effective means of 
outlawing it. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Heflin], depart- 
ing from his studies in natural history, wherein he has been 
wont to dwell upon the flora and fauna of Wall Street, has also 
expressed the opinion that the court is an agency to prevent war. 


Thousands of people who have addressed Senators by letter, 
by telegram, or by petition, urging the adherence of the United 
States to the League of Nations court, have equally stressed the 
point of their belief that the court is an agency to prevent war. 

I hold, Mr. President, that those Senators who expressed these 
opinions and that those citizens who have addressed us in these 
terms are wholly misguided. It has been my opinion from the 
first that as we trace the lineage of the protocol back to its origin 
in the covenant of the League of Nations we shall be sure to find 
the court as an essential element in the mechanism of the League 
of Nations and that the League of Nations is designed as a 
military alliance and in no sense whatever as a peace machine. 

I am in good company in holding these opinions. As early 
as the first of March, 1919, when the original draft of the cov- 
enant of the League of Nations had become known in this coun- 
try, a draft, I may add, which was not essentially changed, in 
this particular at least, when it emerged in its final form on the 
signing of the treaty of Versailles—as early as the first of March, 
1919, when the draft of the covenant was first sent here, the late 
Senator from Pennsylvania, Mr. Knox, whose legal acumen, 
whose clarity of statement, and whose integrity of mind have 
never been excelled in this or any other body of deliberation, 
analyzed the covenant with a view to ascertaining whether in 
reality it was or could be an instrument for the promotion of 
peace and the outlawry of war. 

In a thoughtful speech which the then Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania delivered in that early day in the course of the debate upon 
this great subject he made two utterances which it will be well 
to recall to the Senate and to the country. First he said: 

The scheme holds out a higher promise—nay, assurance—of a future world- 
wide war greater than any which has gone before than any other document 
in the history of recorded time. 

Later in discussing the specific features of the League of Na- 
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tions, which carries the implication of war and not of peace, 
Senator Knox said: 

Thus it is seen that in this alleged instrument of peace war is legalized in 
seven cases and made compulsory in three. 

Mr. President, I have offered the reservation now pending 
with the view to making the court, into which I suppose we 
soon shall enter, a real instrument of peace to the extent at 
least that it shall not be made an instrument of war. I want 
all Senators who are intending to vote to adhere to the court, 
because they believe, or have been led to believe, that in some 
fashion it is an instrument for the outlawry of war, and I want 
all the people of the country who approach the subject from that 
viewpoint to understand that by the adoption of the reservation 
which I have presented and which is now pending, we shall 
make it certain that the court can not in any case be made use 
of as an excuse or as an instrument for the bringing on of war. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Hampshire is entirely consistent in the position that he has taken 
in opposition to the court in offering this reservation, for I have 
no doubt that his real purpose is, as is well within his right, to 
destroy the court as an instrument of peace. 

Mr. MOSES. No; as an instrument of war, Mr. President. 

Mr. LENROOT. Because if this reservation should be 
adopted that would be exactly what would happen. I ask Sen- 
ators to remember that today any nation has the power to assert 
its rights against another nation through force for the violation 
of the rights of that nation as it sees fit, as we have asserted our 
right in the past through war. This is the position of the Senator 
from New Hampshire—that, while a nation without going into 
this court may assert its rights through force, if it once goes 
into the court it surrenders that right which it now has, so that 
if there be a nation whose rights have been violated and if it 
shall seek a settlement of the dispute by agreement with another 
nation through going into this court to do so, it must surrender 
the right that it now has. 

What would happen, Mr. President? Every nation that sought 
to evade its just obligations would welcome going into this court 
under the Senator's reservation, because if it once got in, and 
a judgment were rendered against it, then it could go on with 
absolute impunity in its violation of the rights of another nation; 
there could be no force exercised against it, and this court would 
be a shield for wrongdoing instead of a court of justice for the 
adjudication of the rights of nations. 

Mr. MOSES rose. 


Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. MOSES. I do not want to take any of the Senator’s hour. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is the situation. There are no sanc- 
tions in this court statute. This court can never issue any 
process of any kind or call upon any nation or group of nations 
for the enforcement of its judgments. So far as the statute 
which we propose to adhere to is concerned—and it is the only 
thing that we do adhere to—the only enforcing power is that 
of public opinion. 

However, Mr. President, if one nation wishes to agree with 
another nation or a group of nations that in case of violation 
of a solemn obligation upon the part of a nation submitting a 
case to this court, if it shall violate its obligation to abide by the 
judgment, and those other nations see fit to insure the enforce- 
ment of that judgment, it is none of our business. 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wis- 
consin permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr- BORAH. I understand the Senator from Wisconsin to 
say that so far as the statute is concerned there is no provision 
for sanctions; no provision for the employment of force. That is 
correct, is it not? 

Mr. LENROOT. That is correct. 

Mr. BORAH. That whatever provision there may be with 
reference to the employment of force depends entirely upon the 
covenant of the League of Nations? 

Mr. LENROOT. No. Each nation has the right to use force 
entirely independent of the covenant of the League of Nations. 

Mr. BORAH. But so far as written instruments are con- 
cerned, whatever any individual may do at the present time, the 
only arrangement or the only provision for force is found in the 
covenant of the league? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not know. There may be treaties 
between other nations. 

Mr. MOSES. If so, they are in contravention of the treaty of 
Versailles, and are inoperative under the terms of the covenant. 

Mr. BORAH. In order to have it understood, I will put it 
in another way. Does not the Senator admit that in the covenant 
of the League of Nations are provisions which will enable them 
to enforce a judgment? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; as between themselves. 

Mr. President, what business is it of ours, unless we want to 
interfere in European affairs, unless we wish to thrust ourselves 
into their affairs, which we do not propose to do and which no- 
body now proposes except the Senators who are now opposed to 
this court? We want to be entirely free and clear. If they wish 
to enter into engagements among themselves for the enforcement 
of a judgment to which a nation has agreed to abide, and that 
nation violates its obligation, it is none of our affair whether 
other nations, by concert or otherwise, agree to see to it that 
such judgment shall be enforced. We are not a party to it 
There is no agreement anywhere that any judgment shall be 
enforced against us and we are entirely free and independent in 
that regard. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
vield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield for a question. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. As I understand the Senator, if a 
decree of the court is made, and if it is not obeyed, and if the 
nations concerned or their allies then seek to go to war, it is 
entirely agreeable to the Senator, and he says “it is none of our 
business”? 

Mr. LENROOT. It is not any of our business because that 
can not operate against us. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is what I have understood all 
the time, that it is none of our business; if they want to fight 
over there, let them fight. I thought you were going to produce 
peace and never have war any more when we got this court. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator’s position is that if any Euro- 
pean nations do wish to go to war we ought to get into it. I do 
not agree with the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
into it. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. Will the Senator explain, then, if it is possible of 
explanation, just how the adoption of this proposed reservation 
would give the World Court power to prevent war between na- 
tions? For instance, if the World Court—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I will ask the Senator to make the question 
short, for my time is running. 

Mr. EDGE. I will make it very short. If a decision of the 
World Court aggrieved a nation and the nation should go to war, 
how would this reservation in any way give the World Court 
authority to stop such a condition? 

Mr. LENROOT. It would not, except it would mean that 
the 48 nations that must assent to all our reservations would 
agree by that assent that they would never use force to enforce 
a judgment, although as to any one of those nations it might 
be the only way in which they could enforce a judgment secured 
in their favor by which some other nation might refuse to abide. 


— EDGE. Which permission is practically impossible to 
obtain. 


No; I do not say we ought to get 
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Mr. LENROOT. Absolutely. 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I can not express my obligation 
to the Senator from Wisconsin for the frank giving away of his 
case. Mr. Wilson in presenting the covenant of the League of 
Nations to a plenary session of the peace conference at Versailles 
said that force was there but in the background. The Senator 
from Wisconsin now drags force out of the background and puts 
it in the spot light. In one breath he asserts that the force of 
public opinion will maintain the decrees of the court, and in the 
next he undertakes to say that a nation aggrieved by a judgment 
or finding its antagonist unwilling to accede to a decree of the 
court may go to war, and probably will do so, and of right. 

Mr. President, this court is either an instrumentality for peace 
or it is an instrumentality for war. We have had the word 
“peace” dinned into our ears for months. I now bring out the 
alternative and undertake to show, through the admissions of 
the Senator from Wisconsin and through the admissions of the 
Senator from Montana in the course of the colloquy between 
them and the Senator from Idaho the other day when the Sen- 
ator from Idaho was discussing sanctions, that there is force 
here; that war is a legalized instrumentality under this court 
through the covenant of the League of Nations; and my purpose 
is to provide through the presentation of this reservation and its 
adoption, if Senators shall agree with me, that no war shall here- 
after take place under the sanctification of a judgment of a court 
supposed to sit for the purpose of producing peace. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I hope this reservation will not 
be adopted. I do not share with the Senator from Alabama [ Mr. 
Underwood] the impression that the proposal has been made for 
purposes of embarrassment. I assume it to have been made 
with a very practical intention of accomplishing a wholly desir- 
able purpose. My objection to the reservation has no relation to 
the motive which prompted its author to offer it, but rather to 
the futility of the thing which the reservation proposes. 

I do not at all share the point of view of the Senator from 
Alabama in this matter. I am not quite able to perceive wherein 
the question before the Senate at the moment has any relation to 
the treaty of Versailles or any other of those great and disputable 
questions. It may be, as he has said, that the treaty of Versailles 
had in its bowels the peace of the earth. If so, the peace of the 
world disagreed seriously with the treaty of Versailles, because 
we have been having serious intestinal disturbance ever since. 
But that does not seem to me to be involved in the question 
before the Senate. The question we are facing is whether we 
can effectively annex to a resolution of adherence to the perma- 
nent court a reservation providing that other nations shall use 
no force in the future to compel obedience to or acquiescence in 
a judgment of the court hereafter to be rendered. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the Senator per- 
mit me to ask him a question? 


Mr. PEPPER. Certainly. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. A good deal has been said here about 
the force of public opinion and about moral obligations. If we 
were to attach the condition now proposed in the pending reser- 
vation, and if the 55 nations of the league should sign the agree- 
ment with that reservation in it, would it not amount at least to 
a pledge on their part that they would not go to war to enforce 
a judgment of the court? 

Mr. PEPPER. No, Mr. President; I do not think it would 
be a pledge in any such sense as to give any value at all to the 
proposal that is here put forward. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not want to take the Senator's 
time; he has been very kind thus far—— 


Mr. PEPPER. I am glad to yield to the Senator. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. I am just trying to elucidate this 


point. Let me read the reservation: 

The adherence of the United States to the statute of the World Court is 
conditioned upon the understanding and agreement that the judgments, decrees, 
or advisory opinions of the court shall not be enforced by war under any name 
or in any form whatever. 


When the other nations sign and accept these conditions which 
we are attaching, why is it we do not have their solemn agree- 
ment that they will not go to war to enforce the decisions of the 
court? If they break that agreement, then any nation may break 
any agreement, as we might break any agreement we are asked 
to make. This is an agreement in fixed terms, in fixed language, 
“upon the understanding and agreement.” Of course, that must 
be accepted by the other nations before we go in. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, if I may I should like to state 
my point of view upon this matter, and in so doing I think I shall 
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answer the question of the Senator from Missouri. 

I like to reduce these questions to terms of the practical, and 
to try to get before my mind not vague generalizations, not 
misty outlines of the subject, but something distinct, that will 
make our thinking creditable to us. 

Here is the proposal: Two nations get into a dispute and they 
are of the mind to submit it to the court, and they do submit it to 
the court. Those two nations may be one a signatory to the 
protocol, and the other a nonsignatory, or they may both be 
signatories, or one might even suppose a case, unlikely to occur, 
in which the submission was made by two nations neither of 
them a signatory. 

If the court has taken jurisdiction of the case thus submitted 
and has decided the question in favor of nation A and against 
nation B, one of two things will happen: Either nation B will 
act in accordance with the judgment of the court, or it will not. 
If it acts in accordance with the judgment of the court, the ques- 
tion of sanctions does not arise. If nation B declines or fails to 
act in accordance with the judgment of the court, nation A will 
have the alternative either to acquiesce in nation B’s refusal, and 
let the incident pass, or sct about the task of compelling nation B 
to perform. 

It is not until you reach that last suggested contingency that 
this reservation has any application whatever. If the nation, 
which is seeking to compel the other to perform, is a party 
signatory, and has agreed, as suggested by the Senator from 
Missouri, that it will not use force by way of sanction, I am 
perfectly willing to concede that you will then have a paper 
assurance from that nation, given in connection with our adher- 
ence to the court, that it is not going to use the sanction of force 
to compel obedience to the decree of the court. But what I am 
suggesting is that when you get the kind of disturbed inter- 
national relation which I picture, it is the simplest thing in the 
world for the nation that desires to do the coercive act to pick 
its quarrel with the other nation on some ground entirely distinct 
from failure to perform the judgment of a court. You are trying 
by the application of an academic formula to prevent a war 
between nations that are of the mind to go to war. 

No man in the past has been able, after war has occurred, to 
specify with exactness what it was that led the aggressor nation 
to attack the other. The idea that you can isolate the motives, 
which lead nations to go to war, and can attribute to any one of 
the nations a warlike intention because of this, that, or the other 
act of another nation, is a futile idea, which does not correspond 
with history or experience. 

I say that if we put ourselves in the position of trying to exact 
from other nations a pledge that they will not enforce the judg- 
ments of this court by war, we are doing the most futile thing in 
the world, for if the situation ever arises in which a nation which 
has been the beneficiary of a judgment by this court desires to 
proceed against the other, it can accomplish its purpose with 
entire deference and respect to our reservation, and we shall then 
be in the position which, above all others, I dislike to see the 
United States placed in. We shall be in the position of having 
done a perfectly futile thing. Either the thing will never hap- 
pen, or, if it happens, our only remedy is to show our disapproval 
of the whole transaction by exercising our right to withdraw. 

This reservation adds nothing at all to the value of the institu- 
tion to which we are adhering. It adds nothing at all to the 
practical value of our adherence, and, worse than that, it puts 
the United States in the position in which least of all we should 
desire to be placed, of beginning with bluster, shaking our fist, 
and in the end retiring with a mere shake of the finger. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. PEPPER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. KING. I want to ask the Senator from Pennsylvania 
whether he would be willing, or whether he would regard it as 
desirable, in the supposititious case which he has just presented, 
for us to require nations in advance to say that they would not 
under any circumstances go to war for the purpose of enforcing 
a decree of the court? May I invoke the illustration which the 
Senator gave, a controversy between nations A and B. Suppose 
A were the aggressor and invaded the territory of B, supposing 
it to be an unjust aggression and by force. But B, desirous of 
avoiding war, appealed to the court, and the court decided in 
favor of B, namely, that A was the aggressor. Does the Senator 
think that we ought in advance to bind B against resorting to 
force, after the decree had been rendered in its favor, for the 
purpose of defending its ow* territorial integrity and enforcing 
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the decision of the court? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I do not; but quite apart from 
that, I was addressing myself simply to one phase of a proposi- 
tion that might be discussed from many aspects. I am address- 
ing myself to the futility of this proposal. 

I am assuming it to have been offered in good faith. I can 
see the objection to it which has been made by the Senator from 
Utah. I can see the verbal significance of what has been stated 
by the Senator from Missouri. But what we want to do is 
something practical and effective, if we do anything. I do not 
want to see the United States, through the medium of accepted 
reservations to an act of adherence, put itself in the ridiculous 
position of trying to check war in the rest of the world through 
such assent, and powerless to prevent the thing from happening 
when the contingency arises. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
pardon me, the Senator’s position is this: That if we have a 
court and we agree to submit our disputes to it, and do submit 
them and the court’s decision is not obeyed, then war will result 
anyway if the nations feel like going to war? 

Mr. PEPPER. That is not exactly what I said. What I said 
was that if two nations agree to submit their dispute to the court 
and both of them have, in accepting our adherence to the court, 
assented to the reservation that there shall be no sanction by 
force, such assent furnishes no real or effective guarantee against 
war by one against the other; for it is the simplest thing in the 
world for a nation to pick a quarrel with another, and the occa- 
sion for the quarrel may never be discoverable in the light of 
history. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Then the Senator holds—if I under- 
stood him, and I am asking whether I did—that if nations sign 
an agreement to go into the court and agree to submit to its 
decisions and agree that they will not go to war to enforce deci- 
sions, that the nations will then find some other pretext; in other 
words, they will break their faith, and it is futile to ask nations 
to pledge their faith. If that is true, I want to ask the Senator 
what is the use of making treaties or having agreements or hav- 
ing a League of Nations or the league court if there is no good 
faith to be exercised? 

Mr. PEPPER. I think the Senator put his observations in the 
form of a question merely to give vent to his view on the pending 
question. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; I want to get the Senator’s view. 

Mr. PEPPER. My view has definitely been given, and I repeat 
it. It is that we shall not set forward the cause of peace in the 
world by so much as the fraction of an inch by getting other 
nations to accept our adherence to the court on the terms pro- 
posed in the reservation pending. That is my proposition. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it is unfortunate, I presume, 
that this reservation had to be offered by those who are in oppo- 
sition to the World Court. It will be difficult to have the 
offering accredited with sincerity or the reservation with sound- 
ness. I want to say a word, however, in regard to the reserva- 
tion. 

I think the reservation contains a sound principle, and while 
I do not hope to see it adopted in this particular instance under 
the peculiar circumstances which surround us in its presentation, 
I have not the slightest doubt that in time we must come to the 
acceptance of the principle which is embodied in this reserva- 
tion. As Mr. Madison and Mr. Hamilton said in the debates 
in the convention which framed the Constitution, employment 
of force against a collective body or against a sovereign state 
even in the enforcement of a judgment is war. If we are going 
to construct a program or machinery for peace, we must rely 
upon the power of public opinion to enforce the judgments of 
the tribunals of peace. I presented this question fully a few 
days ago and I do not care to travel back over the ground which 
I undertook to cover at that time, but I do want to call attention 
to the reason, or what seems to me to be the reason, for consid- 
eration of this reservation with reference to the particular trib- 
unal with which we are now dealing. 

Let us take into consideration, first, the organization of the 
World Court. I want to consider it now with reference to the 
large and small powers or to the great and the weaker nations, 
for, in my opinion, it is peculiarly necessary that we consider 
the relationship of the strong powers to the court in considering 
adequately the principle which is involved in this resolution. I 
do not see very much protection for the small powers in this 
court. If we shall take an example, for instance, of a great 
power transgressing upon the rights of a small power, violating 
a treaty which it may have with the small power or weaker 
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wer, and assume that the weaker power desires to secure jus- 
tice through this tribunal, how may it secure it? 

Let us assume that one of the great powers of Europe has 
invaded the rights of one of the weaker powers and that the 
weaker power, desiring the help of the tribunal which we are 
now proposing to enter, makes its first appeal to the advisory 
jurisdiction of the court. When the weaker power or the small 
power approaches the tribunal for an advisory opinion with ref- 
erence to its rights it will find sitting upon the tribunal which 
may require the advisory opinion all of the great powers of 
Europe. They are there permanently; and if the exploited nation 
seeks justice against the aggressor nation, assuming that it is the 
larger power that is the aggressor, it approaches the advisory 
jurisdiction to find it absolutely controlled, in my opinion, to all 
practical intents and purposes, against the submitting of any 
request for an advisory opinion. 

There are Great Britain and Italy and France and Japan sit- 
ting permanently upon the council of the league, and thereby, 
as a practical proposition, controlling the question of whether an 
advisory opinion shall be asked in regard to any matter which 
may come up for consideration between the large and the small 
powers. Although theoretically it may be contended otherwise, 
practically the aggressor nation must consent to the request for 
an advisory opinion before an advisory opinion can be had, and 
the weaker power is utterly without the influence or standing or 
position in the tribunal which controls the advisory jurisdiction 
to secure the request. I look upon the proposition, dealing with 
it as a practical matter, as almost insuperable so far as the small 
nations are concerned. 

It seems to me that if there is anything that is disturbing in 
the international affairs of the world at this time it is the per- 
sistent exploitation by the greater powers of the smaller or 
weaker nations of the earth. It does not make any difference 
into what part of this globe we may cast our eyes, the disturb- 
ing element is the apparent determination of the great powers to 
denude the smaller nations of their material resources and their 
political rights. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a qQues- 
tion?’ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield for a question, but I have not much 
time; and if the Senator desires, he can ask the question and 
take it out of his own time. 

Mr. BRUCE. Is it not a fact that an advisory opinion may 
be rendered by the World Court upon the application of the 
assembly, which, of course, consists of all the members of the 
court, small or great, as well as upon the application of the 
council? 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator contend that an,,advisory 
opinion may be requested by a majority of the assembly? 

Mr. BRUCE. I suppose it must mean that. The language 
reads: 

The court may also give an advisory opinion upon any disputed question 
referred to it by the council or by the assembly. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. 

Mr. BRUCE. In the assembly, of course, there are represen- 
tatives of the smaller powers as well as of the great powers. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator contend that a request for an 
advisory opinion may be made by a majority vote in the assem- 
bly? 

Mr. BRUCE. 
contrary. 

Mr. BORAH. It is a disputed question; but the presumption 
has been, and it has been contended by many, that the vote must 
be unanimous. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; but the point of the Senator was that the 
small powers of the earth, as distinguished from the great pow- 
ers, were shut off from redress at the hands of the World Court, 
and I am calling his attention again to the fact that an applica- 
tion for an advisory opinion may be made by the assembly, 
which consists of the great and the small powers alike, as well 
as by the council. 

Mr. BORAH. If the assembly may act as a majority, there is 
something in the Senator’s contention; but if the assembly must 
act with unanimity, the big powers are all sitting in the assembly 
just the same, and their influence could always control. 

But, as a practical proposition, Mr. President, every advisory 
opinion so far has been called for by the action of the council; 
the assembly so far has never been called upon to act in regard 
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to this matter; and if the principle which is embodied in the 
Geneva protocol shall be finally adopted, the council alone may 
control the advisory opinion jurisdiction, and it will be entirely 
taken away from the assembly. That shows the tendency of 
Europe in regard to this matter. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. I will yield to the Senator once more. 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not want to interrupt the Senator, inas- 
much as his time is limited. 

Mr. BORAH. My time is not limited, because these inter- 
ruptions will be taken out of the time of the Senator from Mary- 
land. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRUCE. I have not made any comments on these reser- 
vations at all, and, happily, I have time to spare. 

Mr. BORAH. That is fortunate. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will ask just one question for information. 
Has the council ever declined on the application of any power, 
great or small, to solicit an advisory opinion from the World 
Court? I think not. 

Mr. BORAH. Let me ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is the Yankee way of answering a ques- 
tion by asking another one. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BORAH. It will help the Senator from Maryland if he 
gets the benefit of a little Yankee wisdom on this proposition. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am, perhaps, a little difficult to help. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think so. 

Mr. BRUCE. It depends, I think, to a considerable extent 
upon the source from which the help is derived. 

Mr. BORAH. I admit that, but I think the Senator is an 
apt student. However, Mr. President, has the Senator any 
information to the effect that there has ever been requested an 
advisory opinion except those approved by the great nations rep- 
resented permanently on the council? 

Mr. BRUCE. Before undertaking to answer that question I 
would have to review the whole proceedings in connection with 
the asking of advisory opinions; and, if the Senator will allow 
me, I may answer that question a little later 

Mr. BORAH. I can give the Senator an illustration. For 
instance, when the question arose as to the action of France in 
Syria the matter was referred to the League of Nations for ac- 
tion. It had not yet taken such form as to call for an advisory 
opinion of the court, but it had taken such form as to call for 
the advice and counsel of the League of Nations, and upon the 
action of France the League of Nations indefinitely postponed 
action. Where the most awful crimes were being committed 
and rapine and slaughter were being employed, because one of 
the great powers was interested the league was as quiescent and 
cowardly as a whipped slave. 

Mr. MOSES. And, Mr. President—and I hope this may not 
come out of my time, let me say to whomever holds the stop 
watch—let me add, for the benefit of the Senator from Mary- 
land, that in addition to what the Senator from Idaho has said, 
and the Government of Greece with reference to the Corfu inci- 
dent, the Greek Government wished the matter referred to the 
League of Nations or to the Court of International Justice; but 
it was not so referred because the great power, Italy, would not 
permit it to be done. This interruption may be taken out of the 
time of the Senator from Maryland. I want it understood, Mr. 
President. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing to con- 
cede, for the sake of argument, that there is something in the 
contention of the Senator from Maryland, provided the assembly 
may act as a majority; but when we take into consideration the 
fact that all the great powers are there represented, and consider 
their influence in the matter, it is practically as impossible there 
as it would be in the council to get an advisory opinion which 
was not satisfactory to the great powers. Certainly so far as the 
council is concerned they would have the opportunity and would 
have the power to block any proposition with reference to advis- 
ory opinions. 

Mr. President, let us assume now that we go to the judicial 
side of the court, and assume that in some way a small nation 
desires arbitration upon an invasion of a great power. No one 
will contend that that could be had without the consent of the 
transgressing nation. Without the consent of the aggressor 
nation the judicial powers are utterly sterile, so far as the trib- 
unal as it is now organized is concerned. 

I call attention to this, not because I want now merely to 
inveigh against the organization of the court but because I want 
to call attention to the further fact that if force is used in this 
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instance by this court it will almost inevitably be against the 
small nations alone. Can any one conceive of the Council of 
the League of Nations, with Japan and France and Italy and 
England sitting there permanently, ever invoking force against 
one of the great nations to enforce a judgment against one of 
them? We can only conceive of that happening which happened 
in the Mosul case. Where the great powers agree and under- 
take to arrange for the execution of the judgment we may antici- 
pate that it will be executed. 

So, Mr. President, aside from the general proposition that 
force should not be employed in the execution of a judgment 
against a sovereign state, it seems to me peculiarly wise and 
peculiarly just that we call upon these nations to refrain from 
the use of force in view of the organization of the court as it 
now exists. 

It is said by the able Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot], 
however, that if these nations of Europe want to agree to resort 
to war for the purpose of enforcing the judgments of the court, 
it is none of our business. 

I can not follow the Senator upon that proposition. It is our 
business as to what our associates in this court are going to do. 
If we are going to become associated with the nations of Europe 
in the advancement of peace and in the establishment of justice 
among the nations of the earth, it is of the utmost concern to us 
what those nations are to do. Not only are we concerned for 
the reason that we are in favor of advancing justice and law and 
order in international affairs, but any appeal to war to enforce 
a judgment of a court of which we were a member would almost 
invariably draw us into the conflict. 

The very object of organizing this court, the very purpose of 
going into an international tribunal of this kind, is to prevent 
war in every possible way that we can; and if we are going to 
prevent it, may we not ask them to agree with us that they will 
not resort to war for the purpose of executing a judgment of a 
court of which we are a member? We are simply asking that 
they solemnly agree not to go to war. The Senator from Wis- 
consin says to this they will never agree. Then we are joining 
with those who are proposing, not peace but war. If they will 
not agree to keep the peace, how are we to advance peace? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
vield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Does the Senator favor stripping 
America of the right to enforce a decision of that court? The 
Senator speaks of our asking other nations to agree not to en- 
force a judgment of that court, an advisory opinion or decision. 
Does the Senator include our own Nation? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. I certainly do. This Nation would 
gladly agree with all other powers to respect the judgments 
and to refrain from war. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Then may I ask this question, putting 
a suppositious case? Suppose we agreed with a neighbor nation, 
or any nation, to submit to the court a given controversy. Sup- 
pose our case was so clear, our contention so fair and right, that 
that court should unanimously, almost out of hand, render a 
judgment or decision in our favor; and suppose then the nation 
against which this judgment or opinion ran should scoff at, 
sneer at, and refuse to abide by the decision. Are we to be left 
helpless? Are we to abdicate our power? Or would the Sena- 
tor reserve to us the right by other means—if it be so, by force 
—to insist upon our rights? 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I interrupt at that point? 
This may also come out of my time. I am assuming that the 
Senator from California, by the use of the words “neighbor na- 
tion,” has some reference to the Republic of Mexico. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Perhaps it was an unhappy phrase to 
say “a neighbor nation,” but the Senator may include that, 
though in mentioning that Republic it is done merely for the 
sake of illustration, hoping that we never would have such a 
controversy or the results of such a controversy. 

Mr. MOSES. Following the illustration then, Mr. President, 
when the Republic of Mexico has refused to abide by the deci- 
sion of the Permanent Court of International Justice—may I 
ask the Senator from California if he will grant to me the mov- 
ing-picture rights of the Senator shouldering his trusty musket 
and going down and taking possession of Lower California? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I accord the Senator full rights, adding 
that I shall be very glad to shoulder the musket and take Lower 
California. 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, putting aside the circus which 
is being organized here, let us get back to the real proposition 
which we are discussing and that is whether we are going to 
rely on the power of public opinion to enforce the judgment; 
of the court or whether we are simply going to take the judgment 
of the court and resort to war, precisely as we are doing now. 
What is the difference between a war which is carried on prior 
to the judgment and a war which is carried on after the judg. 
ment is rendered? It is war, and we are asked to enter into a 
combination which, according to their argument as they now 
produce it, is to be carried on and executed through the members, 
to wit, that of war. 

I say, as was said in the debates in the convention in 1787, 
that the time has come when we must rely upon the power of 
public opinion. As John Marshall said in the debates in 1787 
for the ratification of the Constitution, what are courts for if not 
to avoid conflicts and the employment of war for the purpose 
of executing our rights? Those men were willing to rely upon 
the power of public opinion; and had they not been willing to 
do so, in my opinion this blessed American Union would have 
disappeared in the first 20 years of its existence. It was their 
great wisdom and sublime faith which enabled them to avoid 
the pitfall. They took the risk and saved the Republic. 

Suppose that at the time John Marshall rendered his judgment 
against the State of Georgia in the Cherokee Indian case, when 
Andrew Jackson was President of the United States—a man 
who had some opinions of his own on the matter, and who said 
to John Marshall: “Now, you have rendered your judgment; 
execute it if you can”—suppose there had been lodged in the 
court, or in any other department of the Government, the power 
to execute that judgment: Under the conditions which existed 
at that time, in my humble judgment it would have led, as 
Madison and Hamilton said, to a dissolution of the Union. That 
judgment never was executed. Infinitely better, Mr. President, 
that it remain unexecuted than that the American Union dis- 
appear in the effort to execute it- But since that time there have 
been 79 or 80 judgments rendered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, each and every one of which has been executed 
by what might be called the power of public opinion; and, as | 
said the other day, even at this hour, united as we are, if an 
attempt should be made to exert force for the purpose of en- 
forcing a judgment against a State, in my opinion it would lead 
to civil war. 

We are only asking in this resolution that war be outlawed 
as to iudgments of the court. The other controversies are to 
be settled in their own way; but as to this institution of which 
we are to become a member we are asking the people of Europe, 
and asking the nations of Europe, to refuse to resort to war 
for the purpose of executing a judgment of this court; and, 
associated as we will be with the court and its members, I do 
not see how we can avoid being drawn into the controversy and 
into the conflict) which may ensue as the result of the use of 
force. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. There could not be war to support any decision 
without a vote of the Senate, could there? 

Mr. BORAH. I am speaking now of a war to which they 
will resort, not we. The council claims the right now to execute 
these judgments. It would not be necessary to have a vote of 
the Senate to authorize the Council of the League of Nations to 
act. The Council of the League of Nations acts upon its own 
authority and its own power. They are the ones of whom I am 
speaking, and not that the United States would execute the 
judgments. 

Mr. FESS. I thought the Senator referred to the United 
States. Then, further, if the Senator will permit me, if it is 
to prevent other nations entering into war, what effect would 
our reservations have other than to prevent our entering the 
court? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President— 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, let me answer that if I can. 
We are not seeking, as has been said here, to control the 
League of Nations with reference to other things which are 
covered by the covenant proper; but we are adhering to 4 
statute, which statute creates a court, and we are asking these 
nations to agree that as to the judgment of the court to which 
we are adhering they will not resort to war for the purpose of 
executing it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
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one question there? Does the Senator think that the states now 
adhering to the court could accept this reservation without an 
amendment to the covenant of the league? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. LENROOT. But would they not be violating the cove- 
nant of the league to which they have agreed? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not think so, Mr. President. They 
would be amending it in a sense which they have already done. 
If the members of the court which are also members of the 
league, or the members of the league which are also mem- 
bers of the court, agree to accept this provision, it will be 
binding upon them so far as the judgments of the court are 
concerned. 

Let me give the Senator an illustration. In the Geneva 
protocol they agreed to do precisely that thing, except that it 
was the reverse of that thing. There they definitely agreed 
to employ force for the purpose of executing the judgments. 
Here we have asked them to agree to the reverse of the propo- 
sition, not to employ force; and they being members of the 
league and members of the court also, I do not see how it 
would in any way embarrass the situation. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Geneva protocol involved amendments 
of the covenant of the league, did it not? And this does. They 
would have to violate a promise they had made if they accepted 
this reservation. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Geneva protocol was pro- 
posed as an amendment to the covenant; but it was neverthe- 
less so drawn, as M. Briand said, that if it was signed up by 
the nations it would constitute a separate instrument by which 
they would be bound, notwithstanding the fact that it was not 
incorporated as an amendment to the league covenant. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the Senator 
pardon me if I ask the Senator from Wisconsin if I under- 
stood him, then, to say that if these nations who have signed 
the protocol for the court were to accept it with the condition 
that war should not be made to enforce the decrees of the court, 
they would thereby violate their contract under the League of 
Nations? 

Mr. LENROOT. That is the position the Senator from 
Idaho has taken throughout this entire debate. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Did not the Senator say that was 
his position? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I asked the Senator from Idaho if 
that was not his position. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not agree with the Senator from Idaho 
as to the sanctions being binding upon each member of the 
league. But that is the position of the Senator from Idaho, 
and if he is correct, they could not accept one of these reserva- 
tions without violating the covenant of the League of Nations. 

Mr. BORAH. Suppose they sought to amend the covenant 
of the League of Nations? 

Mr. LENROOT. That is what I am getting at. That is the 

question I asked—whether it involved an amendment of the 
covenant? 
_Mr. BORAH. Suppose, then, the United States should be 
istrumental in securing an amendment to the League of Na- 
tions covenant to the effect that it could not employ force for 
the purpose of executing a judgment of the court against a 
sovereign state. Does not the Senator from Wisconsin think 
that would be a magnificent achievement? 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator from Idaho think that 
they would make that amendment? 

Mr. BORAH. They would do it, Mr. President, unless they 
regard the covenant of the League of Nations as a military 
alliance. If they regard the covenant of the League of Na- 
tions aS an instrument of peace, and the league itself as an 
instrument of peace, I have no doubt they would accept it; but 
i they regard it as a military alliance, founded upon force, 
capable of executing its judgments only by force, of course, 
they would not accept it, and that would be the best reason 
in the world why we should stay out. 

_Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
turther, everybody concedes that force is in the background of 
the covenant of the League of Nations, and it is through potential 
lorce that they hope to maintain peace. 

Mr. BORAH. It is in the background, and always when it 
's in the background, it is but a short space of time before it 
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gets in the foreground. The Senator can recall many organi- 
zations in behalf of peace and in the interests of peace, which 
provided for conciliation and arbitration, and so forth, but with- 
in them somewhere was found a provision for the use of force. 
How long did it take those organizations to become sheer 
military alliances? 

Take the Holy Alliance. It was organized under the pre- 
cepts of the Christian religion. It was based upon such fine 
expressions of brotherly love as were read by the able Senator 
from Alabama this morning. They invoked the guidance and 
direction of the holy scripture and devoted themselves to peace. 
It was less than 15 years before it became an absolute military 
alliance, committed to the proposition of not only wiping out 
liberty and freedom in Europe, but of preventing independence 
and freedom upon the southern continent of America. 

Mr. LENROOT. One other question. I would like to ask 
the Senator from Idaho how long he thinks the Monroe doc- 
trine would last except for the potential force of the United 
States behind it in maintaining it? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, in my humble judgment, the 
Monroe doctrine is not based upon the proposition of force at 
all. We have been the least armed of all the nations of the 
world for over a hundred years. We would never have been 
able, sa far as our armed forces were concerned, to maintain 
the Monroe doctrine for an hour if other nations had seen fit 
to challenge it. We have not built up our armies or our navies 
for the purpose of maintaining the Monroe doctrine. I am per- 
fectly willing to admit, however, if the Senator desires, that 
it was out of respect to the great power which pronounced the 
Monroe doctrine that it has been respected by other nations of 
the earth. But that is an entirely different proposition to going 
out and forming an organization, drawing 40 or 50 nations to- 
gether in one organization, and giving them that unlimited 
power, and when that unlimited power is congregated and or- 
ganized to give them the right, in the name of peace, to call 
their armies into operation. It is one thing for a nation to 
defend itself when attacked; that is a wholly different prin- 
ciple of international life. But to organize an institution for 
peace and call into it as many nations as possible, and then 
sanctify their organization by saying that they may invoke 
the military power for the purpose of executing its judgments 
against a sovereign nation, is to do one of two things: It is 
either to establish absolute arbitrary power within the jurisdic- 
tion of all those powers, or else, if they undertake to execute 
their judgments, to break up, as Madison said, in discord and 
disorganization among themselves. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, is it not true that the triple 
alliance and the entente, and all military alliances of history, and 
all the large armies and navies of history, have been formed and 
built in the name of peace? 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, all nations profess peace and sanc- 
tion peace; and as soon as this is out of the way, heavy bills 
for the purpose of enlarging the Army and enlarging the Navy, 
probably, in the name of peace, will be presented to us. I have 
no doubt. I am not challenging the sincerity of any Senator 
who says he is in favor of peace, or who believes in peace, and 
still votes for a large Army and a large Navy for the sake of 
peace, but we believe we can accomplish it in different ways, that 
is all. Some believe that we rely too much upon force. Others 
believe we rely too little upon force, and that we have too small 
an Army and too small a Navy. I believe that we rely entirely 
too little upon the power of public opinion. I do not agree with 
those who think that public opinion can not operate upon these 
questions and can not effectuate great purposes in regard to 
these matters. I believe that the power of public opinion is in- 
finitely stronger, nine times out of ten, for the purpose of accom- 
plishing peace, than either an army or a navy. Peace is never 
accomplished except temporarily, unless the matter is settled 
right, and it is seldom settled right when it is settled by sheer 
force. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I can not believe that if this 
reservation now pending is understood by this body, it can pos- 
sibly have its approval. 

It is agreed upon all hands, it has been repeatedly asserted 
here upon the floor, and as far as I know never disputed, that 
there is no provision in the statute appended to the protocol 
providing for the enforcement of any judgment or any opinion 
the court may render. If any provision is found for the en- 
forcement of any judgment this court may render, it must be 
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found in some other instrument. The other instrument sug- 
gested is the covenant of the League of Nations. Of course, 
then, the reservation now offered is a proposal to amend and 
revise the covenant of the League of Nations. I wonder who 
is prepared to undertake that task here at this time? 


Mr. President, it is not only an attempt to amend and revise 
the covenant of the League of Nations but to amend it and 
revise it in a particular that did not even occur to the fertile 
brain of the late Senator Lodge, when he was combating the 
covenant of the League of Nations upon this floor, for within 
the scope of his entire 15 reservations this was not even sug- 
gested or intimated. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it might not have occurred to 
the fertile brain of Senator Lodge, but it was the fundamental 
principle for which Wilson fought continuously at Versailles. 

Mr. WALSH. That is another matter. 

Mr. BORAH. That is an interesting fact. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Wilson did not get all he contended for 
at Versailles, and did not get it because of the adverse senti- 
ment throughout the world, which this reservation goes up 
squarely against as against a stone wall. That is the situation. 

Mr. MOSES. That was unhappy for Mr. Wilson and for the 
world. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, it was unhappy. Of course, it is 
unfortunate that the world has not yet so far advanced that 
the nations are willing to subscribe to the principle of this reser- 
vation, not to resort to war under any circumstances whatever. 

Mr. MOSES. Why should not the United States assert lead- 
ership then? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, we are endeavoring at this 
time to accomplish a practical result, and this reservation 
introduces a perfectly impossible proposition, as the Senator 
from New Hampshire knows as well as I do. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no, Mr. President. I know the practical 
result the Senator from Montana has in mind, to get us into the 
court and then into the League of Nations—a perfectly practical 
result. I understand perfectly— 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I do not yield— 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President— 

Mr. WALSH. I decline to yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, what is this particular in which 
it is proposed to revise and amend the covenant of the League 
of Nations? We all hope that the time may some day come, 
as I suggested the other day, when the force of public opinion 
will be so powerful as that it will not be necessary to resort 
to war to enforce the demands of a court, or for any other pur- 
pose; but, unhappily, that day is not at hand. 

Let us see what this means. Let us see the particulars in 
which it is intended that the covenant of the League of Na- 
tions shall be revised and amended. Here are two nations that 
have a quarrel over the interpretation of a treaty entered into 
between them, one of the celebrated “minorities” treaties, by 
which a nation endeavors to treat all of its people upon just 
exactly the same terms and in exactly the same way, some of 
them being allied racially or religiously or linguistically to the 
people of an adjacent state. 


The adjacent state insists that it has not observed its treaty 
and is oppressing those people, and it is preparing to go to 
war—is on the eve of doing so—and has made all the prepara- 
tions to do so. Then some kind friend intervenes and says, 
“Now, do not do that. This is a question that is very properly 
resolvable by the Permanent Court of Justice over at The Hague. 
Why do not you agree with these other people to take your 
controversy over there? They say they have not violated the 
treaty. They say the laws they have enacted are in entire con- 
formity with the treaty. You say they are not. Why do not you 
take it over there and settle it?” 

They are persuaded to take it there, and the court decides 
that they were right about the matter, and that the laws are 
oppressive against those people. Then the nations must look 
on and see their friends in the adjacent country oppressed and 
tyrannized over in violation of the solemn treaty entered into, 
and they must stand by and do nothing in the matter. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I ask a question of about 
five words? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. MOSES. What has become of the force of public opin- 
ion in that case? 

Mr. WALSH. Public opinion! I want to talk about that for 
a minute, Mr. President. Reference has been made to the effect 
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of public opinion in the United States in enforcing obedience 
to the decrees of the Supreme Court of the United States in con. 
troversies arising between two separate States. Force has never 
been resorted to, because the power of public opinion has been 
sufficiently strong. But the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of Virginia against West Virginia, declared 
that there is a power in the Government of the United States 
to enforce a judgment of the Supreme Court of the United 
States even against a sovereign State at the suit of another. 
But it has not been necessary to resort to it. In that case 
it seemed as though the court would be called upon to exert 
its power, and it appealed to the two States to let better counsels 
prevail, and if they could not adjust their differences in a 
satisfactory way; and they proceeded to do that. In other 
words, the power of public opinioh can operate just as well and 
will operate just exactly as strongly whether force is ultimately 
in the background or not. 

So that if the time has come, and I hope it is here, when two 
or more nations having a controversy submit it to the court 
and, the judgment being rendered, they will be forced by their 
own consciences, by their own honor, and by the force of world 
opinion to observe the judgment, we shall all be happy. But 
if we have not arrived at that time and the nations of the earth 
are not so keen about their own honor and so responsive to 
their own consciences that they will violate the decrees of the 
court; if a case is referred to the court today and a judgment 
is rendered and it is disregarded and there is no way of en- 
forcing it, and if tomorrow another judgment is rendered and it 
is disregarded and can not be enforced, and next year another 
judgment is rendered and it is disregarded and can not be en- 
forced, what becomes of the court? It sinks lower than con- 
tempt and it deserves to—it is useless. 

So Mr. President, let us see what are the provisions of 
the covenant in relation to the enforcement of the decrees. I 
want to make it perfectly clear to the Members of this body 
there are no provisions of the covenant applicable to the en- 
forcement of the decrees of this court that are not equally ap- 
plicable to the enforcement of the decrees of the existing World 
Court, the permanent court of arbitration. There are no pro- 
visions that are not equally applicable to the enforcement of a 
judgment or decision rendered by a board of arbitration to which 
two nations subscribe. And all of these would be destroyed by 
the reservation now offered. 

Here are two nations that agree to submit their controversy, 
as we have so often done, to arbitration. They select arbitrators. 
Then one of them declines to observe the judgment issued by 
the arbitrators. The covenant takes hold of that situation. They 
agree to submit their controversy to the old Hague court, and 
that court renders a judgment. It comes under exactly the same 
provision of the covenant—article 12 of the covenant, which 
provides: 

The members of the league agree that if there should arise between them 
any dispute likely to lead to a rupture they will submit the matter cither 
to arbitration or judicial settlement or to inquiry by the council, and they 
agree in no case to resort to war until three months after the award by the 
arbitrators or the judicial decision or the report of the council. 

Then article 13 provides that— 

The members of the league agree that whenever any dispute shall arise 
between them, which they recognize to be suitable for submission to arbitration 
and which can not be satisfactorily settled by diplomacy, they will submit 
the whole subject matter to arbitration * * *. 

For the consideration of any such dispute the court of arbitration to which 
the case is referred shall be the court agreed on by the parties to the dispute 
or stipulated in any convention existing between them. 

The members of the league agree that they will carry out in full good 
faith any award that may be rendered, and that they will not resort to war 
against a member of the league which complies therewith. In the event of 


any failure to carry out such an award the council shall propose What steps 
shall be taken to give effect thereto. 


I pause to remark here, Mr- President, that the League of 
Nations has no power to enforce any judgment at all even under 
the covenant. It has no army, it has no navy, it has no treasury 
to conduct the war. All it can do is to recommend to the states 
interested, or other states who may have an interest, what they 
had better do in the case. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But it does authorize the league to 
bind those states to furnish the forces? 

Mr. WALSH. It does not. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Not at all? 

Mr. WALSH. Not at all I read article 15: 

If there should arise between members of the league any dispute likely 
to lead to a rupture, which is not submitted to arbitration in accordance with 
article 13, the members of the league agree that they will submit the matter 
to the council. Any party to the dispute may effect such submission by g:ving 
notice that the existence of the dispute to the secretary general, who will 


make all y arrang ts for a full investigation and consideration 
thereof. * ° * 
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If « report by the council is unanimously agreed to by the members thereof 
other than the representatives of one or more of the parties to the dispute, 
the members of the league agree that they will not go to war with any 
party to the dispute which complies with the recommendations of the report. 


Then article 16 provides: fain 
Should any member of the league resort to war in disregard of its covenants 


under articles 12, 13, or 15— ; 
That is to say, if it refuses, after it has agreed to do so, to 


submit the matter to arbitration or judicial settlement, or, 
having agreed to submit it to judicial settlement, it does not 
abide by the decree, but the recalcitrant party goes to war, then 
it constitutes an offense against all of them. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Then they do agree— 

Mr. WALSH. We will get it all. Just wait a moment! 

It shall ipso facto be deemed to have committed an act of war against all 
other members of the league, which hereby undertake immediately to sub- 
ject it to the severance of all trade or financial relations, the prohibition 
of all intercourse between their nationals and the nationals of the covenant- 
breaking state, and the prevention of all financial, commercial, or personal 
intercourse between the nationals of the covenant-breaking state and the 
nationals of any other state, whether a member of the league or not. 

It shall be the duty of the council in such case to recommend to the several 
governments concerned what effective military, naval, or air force members 
i the league shall severally contribute to the armed forces to be used to protect 
the covenants of the league. , : 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Will the Senator please, on the point 
I made, read the next four lines? 


Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

The members of the league agree, further, that they will mutually support 
one another in the financial and economic measures which are taken under this 
article, in order to minimize the loss and inconvenience resulting from the 
above measures, 

This is for the day, unfortunate as it may be, a perfectly 
chimerical idea, as everybody knows. A year ago last October 
they adopted at Geneva what is known as the protocol outlawing 
war, which provided that no nation shall go to war, except to 
resist aggression, except under such recommendation as is sug- 
gested by the league in order to punish a state that violates its 
terms and goes to war without having submitted its matter to 
arbitration or to judicial settlement, making their war an offense. 
Everybody knows it was ineffective and was not agreed to. 
In other words, public opinion of the world, regrettable as it may 
be, does not tolerate the idea at this time. 

Something was said in this connection about entangling our- 
selves in European affairs. We participate in the election of 11 
judges of the court if we sign the protocol along with the other 
49 nations signatory to the protocol and additional members 
that have not signed being members of the league, 57 in all. We 
help to elect 11 judges who will sit in the trial of these cases. 
Our Government does not appoint any of those judges. A judge 
does not represent the United States in any capacity whatever, 
even though he is an American. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator one other 
question in four or five words? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. MOSES. When do we do this? 

Mr. WALSH. We do this when the terms of the present 
officers expire. 

Mr. MOSES. In 1930? 

Mr. WALSH. Whenever their term expires. 

Mr. MOSES. Then what is the hurry about going into the 
court? (Laughter.) 

Mr. WALSH. I really did not think the Senator would ask 
that kind of a question. But I want to inquire whether that 
kind of an argument goes with anybody. The President of the 
United States some time ago was constituted a judge in a con- 
troversy between Chile and Peru. He was to act as judge be- 
tween them. He rendered his judgment in the matter. Is the 
United States under any kind of either legal or moral obligation 
to send an army or navy down to Chile or Peru to enforce the 
judgment of President Coolidge? 

Mr. MOSES. We sent Pershing. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, yes; we sent Pershing. Mr. President, I 
shall object after this to being interrupted by the Senator from 
New Hampshire. We sent General Pershing down there at the 
request of both parties to the dispute to act in their behalf to 
see that they had a just plebiscite. We bind ourselves in no 
wise whatever, either morally or legally, to enforce the judgment. 
Why, Mr. President, the Chief Justice of the United States was 
a short time ago appointed an arbitrator in a controversy between 
Costa Rica and Panama. He rendered his judgment in the 
matter. Was the United States obligated to send an army 
or a navy down there to coerce Panama into acquiescence? 

There are just a few words that I want to say with respect 
to some observations made. The Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
Borah) is apprehensive about the unfortunate position in which 
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the small states will find themselves in controversies before the 
court. Why should he be? All of the small states are enamored 
of this court. They feel that it is the only protection they have 
against the aggressions of the great powers. So much so are 
they that 20 or more of them have signed the optional com- 
pulsory jurisdiction proposition, by which they agree to submit 
every controversy they have, justiciable in nature, to the arbitra- 
tion of this court. 

Austria has signed the optional clause. Brazil, Bulgaria, China, 
Porto Rico, Denmark, Esthonia, Finland, France, Haiti, Latvia, 
Liberia, Lithuania, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Pan- 
ama, Portugal, Salvador, San Domingo, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Uruguay have all signed. They seem to be taking care of their 
own interests fairly well and yet we are disturbed lest they 
foolishly put themselves under the jurisdiction of this court con- 
trolled by their antagonists, the great powers. Read the debates. 
Read the debates in all of those assemblages, the meetings of 
the assembly of the League of Nations, the meetings of the 
jurists who drafted the statute, the meetings of the committee 
that considered it. Every time the representatives of the small 
states were demanding this protection against the aggressions of 
the great powers. 

It was suggested in this connection that no request for an 
advisory opinion has ever been submitted to the court that 
might result disastrously to one of the great nations. Unfor- 
tunately the record is against us. It will be recalled that the 
Tunis-Morocco decree was submitted to the Council of the 
League of Nations, to which dispute France and Great Britain, 
two of the great powers, were parties and distinctly interested. 
France lost. Take the advisory opinion concerning the rights 
of Germans within the territory of Poland, if Germany is to 
be classed as one of the great powers. It was impossible that a 
judgment would be rendered against Germany in that case; 
but it was not. But what is the difference whether it is an 
advisory opinion or a request for an opinion? Take the Wim- 
bledon case. There was a case with Poland on one side or 
Germany upon one side and France and Great Britain on the 
other. 

Mr. BORAH. That came under the Versailles treaty proper. 

MR. WALSH. It came under a provision in the Versailles 
treaty, but what is the difference? The question is, Did the 
court have jurisdiction of a controversy between a great power 
and a small power, and did it render a decent and honorable 
judgment in the case? But take the other cases about which 
I speak. 

Take the Mosul case. There is exactly the case that is put 
to us. There was a controversy, the decision of which might 
have resulted against a great power, against Great Britain. 
Take the Mavromattis case, a controversy between Greece on 
the one hand and Great Britain upon the other, the judgment 
going against Great Britain and in favor of puny Greece. 

Mr. President, these are rather aside from the question as to 
whether we shall today, in affixing our signature to this pro- 
tocol, make it a condition that no nation shall ever, under any 
circumstances, even though it prevails in the court, resort to 
force in order to secure satisfaction of a claim which it actually 
has submitted to the court and upon which judgment has been 
rendered if the other resists it. 

Talk about the force of public opinion! Public opinion will 
be just exactly as strong, just exactly as operative, whether 
there is force back of the court or not. 

But, Mr. President, I submit that this is neither the time nor 
the place to amend the covenant of the League of Nations. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator from Montana 
closes with the remark that this is neither the time nor the 
place to amend the covenant of the League of Nations. I call 
the attention of the Senate to the fact that, with one single 
exception, the assembly of the League of Nations has never 
met without proposing some amendment to the covenant of the 
League of Nations. There are now important amendments 
pending to the covenant of the League of Nations, and the 
League of Nations covenant has been amended since it was 
originally promulgated to include judicial decisions in’ articles 
12, 13, 15, and 16. It is constantly being amended. We are 
simply asking that the nations which are members of the World 
Court and adherents to the statute and also members of the 
league shall continue to do what they have been doing from 
the beginning—to amend, if the Senator chooses to call it such, 
the covenant of the League of Nations. It is in the interest 
we claim, of peace, and it is not sufficient to say that it is a 
proposal for an amendment, because the nations which adhere 





to the statute have the power to make the amendment. 

Mr. President, I wish to say a word further in regard to 
the interest of small nations in this court. The Senator says 
they are greatly enamored of the court, and that I should read 
the debates. I have read the debates; I know precisely what 
the small nations want; I know precisely what the small nations 
are now asking for. Just as the Senator has stated, they are 
asking for compulsory jurisdiction for the reason that they 
know that until it is within their power to bring the great 
nations into the World Court that court will never be any pro- 
tection to them. 


Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Idaho is quite right. 
Mr. BORAH. Yes. 
Mr. WALSH. But they know they can not get it; they have 


tried to get it and have failed; so they do the best they can 
and take this. 

Mr. BORAH. 
it 

Let me call the Senator’s attention to a really very practical 
example just now. Look at China, Mr. President. Every na- 
tion which is engaged in transgressing upon the rights of China, 
every nation which is engaged in exploiting the natural re- 
sources of China, every nation which is engaged in exploiting 
human life in China, is a member of the League of Nations and 
a member of this court. China is perfectly powerless to get the 
decision of this court upon any question with reference to her 
rights. I have in my room a long statement, which is signed 
by an organization in China which is known as the students 
organization, in which they state: 


No, Mr. President; they are still striving for 


The pity of the situation is that our nation is a member of the league 
which has agreed to respect our rights and to respect our territory; we are 
also a member of the court, which is there to deal out justice, and one of 
our eminent judges or lawyers sits upon the court; yet we are powerless 
to get a hearing before the council or to get a hearing before the court. 
Why? Because every nation that is engaged in exploiting us is in control 
both in the council and with reference to the power of the court to act. 


China would like very well to have compulsory jurisdiction; 
the small nations would all like to have compulsory jurisdic- 
tion; but when compulsory jurisdiction was provided for by 
Mr. Root and his committee, Mr. Balfour emasculated the pro- 
vision at once, stating that the time had not come when England 
would be haled into court by the small nations. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Would the Senator like to propose a reserva- 
tion that the United States accept optional jurisdiction? 

Mr. BORAH. I will answer that. Mr. President, if we 
could secure a code of international law to which the United 
States should have agreed I would unhesitatingly vote that we 
lecome a member of a court which had compulsory jurisdiction 
over controversies arising under such international law. It is 
the only court that is worthy of the name. 

Mr. WALSH. How long does the Senator think it would 
take to get a complete codification of international law? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know how long it would take, but the 
Senator and his class of advocates of peace have been trying 
for 2,000 years to get peace by this scheme of employing-force, 
and where are we today? I think we could get a code of inter- 
national law inside of 2,000 years. They have been trying the 
other plan during all these centuries, and today we are steeped 
in the result of war more than at any time in the history of 
civilization. 

How long does the Senator think it will take to get peace 
through the activities of a court which can not get jurisdiction 
except by the consent of the wrongdoing nation? How long 
does he think it will finally take to insure peace through a 
court which can not render an advisory opinion except by the 
consent of the great powers which may be the aggressors in any 
particular case? If we are going to measure time, I have not 
any doubt that it will take much longer to accomplish peace in 
the manner in which we are trying than to secure a code of 
international law. But the Senator says the time is not yet 
come, but the time may come. Will it ever come without lead- 
ership? Unless some great power is willing to lead and com- 
mit itself to the doctrine, will it ever come? How can it be 
put into execution except through the leadership of some great 
power? Have we not hesitated long enough? 

Here are 110,000,000 people devoted to peace, who have prac- 


the Senator from Idaho 
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ticed peace for 150 years. If we are unwilling to lead, if we 
are unwilling to say that we will outlaw war in the execution 
of the judgments of a court, when does the Senator think that 
the time will ever come? Does he expect France to lead, does 
he expect Great Britain to lead, if the United States refuses to 
lead? These things can only be accomplished, Mr. President, 
through the leadership of some great power which will gather 
up and organize and crystallize and direct public opinion. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator suffer an inter- 


ruption? 
Mr. BORAH. I suffer it. 
Mr. WALSH. I am confidently expecting this court to con- 


tribute very materially to the development of public opinion, 
so that in time nations will become accustomed to and will sub- 
mit their controversies to the arbitrament of this court and of 
other courts. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if all the nations behind this 
court continue to insist that they will resort to war whenever 
a judgment of the court is rendered and it is desired to execute 
it, if they continue to resort to war, how long does the Senator 
think it will take the court to bring about peace? 

Mr. WALSH. But that is not the case. They do not resort 
to war every time an opinion is rendered. Public opinion has 
rendered that unnecessary; it has rendered it unnecessary so far, 
and I have no doubt it will continue to render it unnecessary. 

Mr. BORAH. I said whenever it was necessary to execute it. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator said whenever an opinion was 
rendered. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, Mr. President— 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, I appreciate the Senator misspoke 
himself; but that it what he said. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator understands me then; we have 
no misunderstanding. What I said, Mr. President, or intended 
to say, was that if nations have force in the background to be 
called upon whenever a judgment is rendered which otherwise 
they think can not be executed, how long will it take to establish 
peace through the instrumentality of this court? 

If these nations, after the great World War in which hundreds 
of millions of treasure were sacrificed and millions of lives were 
lost, are not willing now, Mr. President, at this time, after this 
stupendous lesson, to agree to abolish war, so far as the judg- 
ments of the court are concerned, when does the Senator think 
that we will make progress in that direction? 

We have had the most awful lesson ever given to a people or 
to peoples. We have had the lesson given to us in a way that 
all nations must realize what it means; and yet, at this time 
when we are building for all time in the future these nations 
are unwilling to forego the resort to war or the use of military 
power for the enforcement of a judgment. That is the lesson, 
it seems, of the Great War, and that is all we are getting out of 
the great conflict so far as building for peace is concerned. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Does the Senator from Idaho think 
that all wars are unrighteous and wicked? 

Mr. BORAH. On one side they are. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If that be the answer, does the Senator 
think that all wars in the past have been unrighteous? Is there 
not such a thing as a righteous war by the aggressor? 

Mr. BORAH. Will the Senator name one? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Revolutionary War. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, yes; that was wise on our side, but does 
the Senator think it was on the side of Great Britain? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think it was righteous on our side. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; but does the Senator think it was 
righteous on the side of Great Britain? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It was not. 

Mr. BORAH. No. [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I wish to take about 
five minutes in discussing this particular question, and I want 
to say by way of parenthesis that my ears have been shocked 
more this afternoon than in my entire life. I have heard the 


lips that have been singing nothing but peace on earth and good 
will to men; that have told us the League of Nations would pro- 
. duce peace; and that if it did not the court certainly would; that 
there would be no more war; that the lion and the lamb would 
lie down together; and each of those gentlemen came out lead- 
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ing his particular lamb. [Laughter.] I have heard gentlemen 
who have been proclaiming on the platform and in this Chamber 
the doctrine that all the United States needed to do to stop war 
and devastation was to take the moral leadership of the world, 
and that peace would result, talk of nothing but war, become the 
advocates of war, and assert its necessity and its justice upon 
this floor for the last two hours. So I think it is about time to 
pull the mask of hypocrisy from the face of pretenders and to 
get down to the real merits of this question. 

It has been admitted here this afternoon that the League of 
Nations is a military compact. It has been admitted that the 
League of Nations is a contract between the various nations of 
the earth belonging to it by which they do agree to apply force 
and to make war, and that that contract is of such binding force 
and of such specific nature in favor of war that if we ask the 
members of the league to sign a contract that they will not make 
war to enforce the decisions of the court we thereby run counter 
to the contract already signed. 

So I want it understood now that all of these advocates of 
peace are now standing here the advocates of war, and of its 
necessity, and of its righteousness; and I want another thing 
understood, and that is that the compact of the League of Na- 
tions was a compact so much for war that the respective parties 
to that compact can not sign an agreement not to make war 
without violating the agreement which they made when they 
signed the “League of Nations covenant. 

When we understand that we begin to understand that the 
pretense that this court will end war, the pretense that this court 
will usher in the millennium, the pretense that this court will 
bring peace and eternal good will, is all froth and fustian, and 
that it is a bunco game that is being played on the American 
Republic. 

We now have arrived at the statement, I repeat, that the 
League of Nations is a military compact for the purpose of mak- 
ing war, and so much a compact of that kind that we can not 
ask the members to sign an agreement not to go to war without 
amending this bloody document that has been proclaimed the 
charter of peace and good will. It is an admission of what I 
have contended from the first—that the League of Nations is 
nothing and never was anything but a combination of 55 nations 
at the present time, or perhaps 57, that they will make war, a 
great trust of power which somebody will control or some com- 
bination of the representatives of great nations will control, and 
that that power exists today with its armies and its navies. 

I mean exactly what I say; for when 55 nations agree that they 
will do acts of war against any nation violating their will; that 
they will cut off the trade of that nation upon the seas; and that 
they will prevent the communication of the nationals of the 
offending state with any other nation or with the nationals of 
any other power, they have agreed to acts of war; and when 
they agree, as they do agree in article 16, that they will mutually 
support one another in the financial and economic measures that 
are taken under that article, when they agree that they will sup- 
port one another in resisting any special measures aimed at any 
states which are members of the league, when they agree that 
they will afford passage through their territory to the forces of 
any of the members of the league—when they agree to cooperate 
in this way, they have agreed to make common war upon any 
offending state, and they decide who is the offending state. 

So, Mr. President, we now understand the question. War is 
not to be abolished. At some remote period in the future our 
friends hope it may cease. Well, ever since the Sermon on the 
Mount men have been standing waiting for the dawn of the mil- 
lennium; and they have known that it had to come from the 
beneficent influence of Christ, and not from the compacts of 
bloody men who head bloody nations. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to know if the Senator would agree 
to a resolution by the Senate providing for calling a world con- 
ference to abolish war through a treaty which shall obligate the 
United States not to engage in it? 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, Mr. President, that is entirely 
aside from what I am talking about. I am talking about the theo- 
ries you men have exploited—you among the rest. 

So we can understand that in the last analysis, according to 
this theory, force will be applied. But, Mr. President, there is 
another theory that has been advanced by the advocates of world 
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peace, which we all desire, that does have some merit, and that 
is that if nations agree not to do a thing the very agreement 
itself has a restraining influence. 

The part in the covenant of the League of Nations, the part 
in all these arguments that is worthy of consideration, is the dec- 
laration of the nations that they will try to settle their disputes 
by peaceful means. I do not believe, as does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, that there is no power or force in a treaty agree- 
ment. If 55 nations sign an agreement that they will never make 
war to enforce one of the decrees of this court, and leave its ulti- 
mate settlement to the great force of honor and the great force 
of the world’s opinion, I do not believe that they will all invari- 
ably violate their pledges, and violate not only the force of public 
opinion in a general way but the force of their own plighted faith. 
If all the nations of the world agree that they will not make war 
without first submitting their controversies, while that will not 
be universally upheld and universally observed, I believe that 
the fact of signing a contract of that kind will have a deterrent 
influence upon nations contemplating war. If all the nations of 
the world were to sign an agreement that if any question were 
submitted to the decision of a tribunal they would not undertake 
by fire and sword to invade the lands of another nation that had 
been party to that controversy, I believe that the mere fact of 
such a general agreement would have a restraining influence and 
a beneficent influence. 

I do not believe in this court because I do not believe it to be 
a fair court. I do not believe in this court because I believe it 
to be a packed court. I do not believe in this court because | 
believe it to be a court controlled by foreign powers, and I am 
unwilling that my Nation shall submit its controversies to a 
court thus constituted. But you propose to take us into that 
court; and now I say, if you take us in, let the nations sign an 
agreement that they will not make war to carry on its decrees, 
and trust to public opinion and trust to the honor of states, 
which in the end will not always be violated. 

You can not stand here any longer saying that you have a 
sovereign remedy for war and that the decisions of this court 
will end war, and at the same time refuse to have an agreement 
that war shall not be made by the state signing this agreement. 

Mr. President, it has been said, “Suppose a state has a per- 
fectly just case, and suppose the court decides the case in its 
favor, and suppose the state then proceeds te go to war.” 

Mr. President, suppose a state has a case, and it is an unjust 
case, and it submits its case to the court, and the court decides 
in its favor, and it then proposes to go to war. You can not 
escape this if you are candid: Once this court has rendered its 
decision asked by the Council of the League of Nations, that 
decision will become the basis of the council’s action; and the 
council’s action will be to say to that country, if it undertakes to 
defend itself, “Against you as an offending state we assemble 
the armies and navies of the earth under the power that we have 
to call upon them,” and it has offended because it has not obeyed 
a decree of the court. 

Mr. President, this court is the vermiform appendix of the 
League of Nations. The vitality it has comes from the League 
of Nations. The little blood that circulates through it comes 
from the body of the League of Nations. If we can get the 
nations to agree not to enforce its decrees by fire and sword, and 
if that has the effect of amending the League of Nations cove- 
nant, it amends the League of Nations covenant by taking the 
fire and sword and war and blood out of that covenant, which 
is the part of the covenant which all of us ought to condemn. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I shall take only a minute 
of the Senate’s time. I desire to show the Senate how inaccurate 
the Senator from Missouri has just been with relation to article 
16 of the covenant of the League of Nations. 

The Senator said that under that article, whenever the will 
of the league was violated, the members agreed to make war. 
What is the fact? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will: 


Should any member of the league resort to war in disregard of its cove- 
nants— 


These things apply, and they apply only when some member 
of the league has made war. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. 
it has made war. 

Mr. LENROOT. And the Senator did not say that. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Why, certainly. The Senator does 
not deny, does he, that in this whole league proposition, if a 
nation refuses to obey the league and come in and submit to 


Read it. 


Exactly; and they decide whether 
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its decision, it can apply whatever force is necessary, even against 
a nonmember state? 

Mr. LENROOT. I certainly do. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Here is the language of article 17: 

If a state so invited shall refuse to accept the obligations of membership 
in the league for the purposes of such dispute— 
And that is any dispute, which may disturb the peace of the 
world ! 

Mr. LENROOT. What can the league do? 

Mr. REED of Missouri— 


and shall resort to war against a member of the league— 

Then they can act. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Now, wait a minute: 

If both parties to the dispute when so invited refuse to accept the obliga- 
tions of membership in the league for the purposes of such dispute, the council 
may take such measures and make such recommendations as will prevent hos- 
tilities— P 

And that means they will call out their big army and their 
big navy, and say, “If you fight we will lick you; and if you 
have fought we will lick you some more.” 

Mr. LENROOT. And the council has neither an army nor 
a navy. It has nothing to call out. But I wanted to call atten- 
tion to the fact that while the Senator from Missouri in this 
reservation is so eager to prevent war he condemns article 16 
of the covenant of the league, which can only come into force 
when war has been started by some member of the league. 

Mr. President, I have only one other word to say. The Sena- 
tor from Idaho and the Senator from Missouri have both stated 
time and time again that the covenant of the League of Nations 
is a military alliance, and I asked the Senator from Idaho 
whether, with that construction of the covenant, he thought the 
members adhering to this court could accept this reservation 
without violating the covenant. 

Mr. BORAH. They can amend it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Or amending it. 

Mr. BORAH. They can amend it in behalf of peace. 

Mr. LENROOT. They can not accept this reservation unless 
the covenant of the league is amended or they violate the agree- 
ment they have made. The Senator from Idaho knows, the Sen- 
ator from Missouri knows, and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire knows that if this reservation be adopted it means we will 
not go into the court. Of course they know that. It is entirely 
consistent with their purpose. 

Mr. MOSES. I do not know that at all. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator is too intelligent to know oth- 
erwise. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 
consin? 

Mr. LENROOT. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Then I am strongly for it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I thought so. It is entirely consistent. But 
if any Senator who intends to vote for the resolution of adher- 
ence votes for this reservation, it means that he is indirectly vot- 
ing against the thing that he would have the public believe he 
is for. That is the point I want to make. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I must clear my reputation in 
this regard. I do not intend to vote for this court as at present 
constituted, and I intend to cast no vote which will give anybody 
the slightest misapprehension upon my position regarding it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course not. I was not referring to the 
Senator. I said any Senator 

Mr. MOSES. My sincerity in offering this reservation has 
been too often called in question here to-day. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator is entirely in accord with his 
principles and his views in offering any reservation that may 
keep us out of the court. I have no complaint to make of it. 
Of course the Senator has that right. It is perfectly proper for 
him to offer a reservation which he believes will not be accepted 
by the other nations. 

Mr. MOSES. I have no belief at all as to whether it will be 
accepted or not. It has not been presented yet. That is one 
thing that I complain of, that nothing has been presented to the 
other signatory nations. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I merely want to close by 
saying that I can not see how any Senator who intends finally 
to vote for the resolution of adherence can vote for this reser- 
vation, because if the reservation be adopted it means that the 
United States will not become a member of this court. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I have no illusions about this 
vote whenever it may be taken. The tumbrel is already at the 
door. I heard the rumble of its wheels even while the Senator 


Is that the view of the Senator from Wis- 


That is my view. 
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from Montana was devoting one-third of his time to extolling | 
peace, one-third of his time to extolling war, and one-third of hig 

time in rebuttal of both peace and war. I know perfectly wel] | 
what is going to happen when the vote is taken, but I am entirely” 
willing it should be taken at any time. I do want the vote takeq” 
so that the country may know how many Senators there are who 
raise their voices in behalf of peace and cast their votes in behalf 

of war. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I want to call the atten. 
tion of the Senator from Wisconsin to three or four other clauses 
in the league covenant bearing on the point we were discussing 
a moment ago. I read: 


The assembly may deal at its meetings with any matter within the spherg 
of action of the league or affecting the peace of the world 
* * * - * 


* 

The council may deal at its meetings with any matter within the sphere 
of action of the league or affecting the peace of the world. 

ARTICLE 17 

In the event of a dispute between a member of the league and a state which 
is not a member of the league, or between states not members of the league, 
the state or states not members of the league shall be invited to accept the 
obligations of membership in the league for the purposes of such dispute, upos: 
such conditionsa s the council may deem just. If such invitation is a ' 
the provisions of articles 12 to 16, inclusive, shall be applied with such mode 
fications as may be deemed necessary by the council. 

Upon such invitation being given the council shall immediately institutg 
an inquiry into the circumstances of the dispute and recommend such action 
as may seem best and most effectual in the circumstances. 

If a state so invited shall refuse to accept the obligations of membership ig 
the league for the purposes of such dispute, and shall resort t6 war against 
a member of the league, the provisions of article 16 shall be applicable ag 
against the state taking such action. 

If both parties to the dispute when so invited refuse to accept the obliga: 
tions of membership in the league for the purposes of such dispute the coum 
cil may take such measures and make such recommendations as will prevent 
hostilities. 

That requires force, and the Senator has just admitted it re- 
quires force. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, in view of the statement of 
the Senator from Wisconsin that anyone who votes for this 
reservation is voting against this country’s adherence to the 
World Court, I desire to say that I propose to vote for the reser- 
vation, yet I am heartily in favor of this country adhering to the 
World Court. 

I confess that the adoption of this reservation may delay our 
getting into the World Court, but I submit that that is not seri- 
ous, if we can obtain the results suggested by the Senator from 
Idaho by leading the nations to agree not to enforce the decrees 
of the court by war. I want to be straight on my vote, and I 
propose to vote for this reservation, and I will also vote for the 
adherence of this country to the World Court. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to 
the reservation offered by the Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Moses.] 

Mr. MOSES. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Chief Clerk pro 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Dill]. I transfer that pair to the junior Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. du Pont] and vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 69, as follows: 
YEAS—22 

Nye 

Pine 

Reed, Mo. 

Robinson, Ind. 

Schall 

Shipstead 
NAYS—69 

McKellar 


Harreld 
Johnson 

La Follette 
McKinley 


Watson 
Weller 
Wheeler 
Williams 


Frazier 


Ashurst Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 
Stanfield 
Stephens 
Smoot 
Swanson 


Gillett 
Glass 
Goff 
Gooding 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Heflin 
Howell 
Jones, Wash. 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
King 
Lenroot 


Mayfield 
Means 
Metcalf 
Neely 
Norbeck 
Oddie 
Overman 
Pepper 
Phipps 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed, Pa. 
Robinson, Ark. 
Sackett 


NOT VOTING—S 
Dill Fernald 
du Pont Greene 


So the reservation proposed by Mr. Moses was rejected. 


Jones, N. Mex. 
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its decision, it can apply whatever force is necessary, even against 
a nonmember state? 
Mr. LENROOT. I certainly do. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. Here is the language of article 17: 
If a state so invited shall refuse to accept the obligations of membership 
in the league for the purposes of such dispute— 
And that is any dispute, which may disturb the peace of the 
world 
Mr. LENROOT. What can the league do? 
Mr. REED of Missouri— 


and shall resort to war against a member of the league— 

Then they can act. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Now, wait a minute: 

If both parties to the dispute when so invited refuse to accept the obliga- 
tions of membership in the league for the purposes of such dispute, the council 
may take such measures and make such recommendations as will prevent hos- 
tilities— 

And that means they will call out their big army and their 
big navy, and say, “If you fight we will lick you; and if you 
have fought we will lick you some more.” 

Mr. LENROOT. And the council has neither an army nor 
a navy. It has nothing to call out. But I wanted to call atten- 
tion to the fact that while the Senator from Missouri in this 
reservation is so eager to prevent war he condemns article 16 
of the covenant of the league, which can only come into force 
when war has been started by some member of the league. 

Mr. President, I have only one other word to say. The Sena- 
tor from Idaho and the Senator from Missouri have both stated 
time and time again that the covenant of the League of Nations 
is a military alliance, and I asked the Senator from Idaho 
whether, with that construction of the covenant, he thought the 
members adhering to this court could accept this reservation 
without violating the covenant. 

Mr. BORAH. They can amend it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Or amending it. 

Mr. BORAH. They can amend it in behalf of peace. 

Mr. LENROOT. They can not accept this reservation unless 
the covenant of the league is amended or they violate the agree- 
ment they have made. The Senator from Idaho knows, the Sen- 
ator from Missouri kn , and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire knows that if this reservation be adopted it means we will 
not go into the court. Of course they know that. It is entirely 
consistent with their purpose. 

Mr. MOSES. I do not know that at all. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator is too intelligent to know oth- 
erwise. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 
consin? 

Mr. LENROOT. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Then I am strongly for it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I thought so. It is entirely consistent. But 
if any Senator who intends to vote for the resolution of adher- 
ence votes for this reservation, it means that he is indirectly vot- 
ing against the thing that he would have the public believe he 
is for. That is the point I want to make. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I must clear my reputation in 
this regard. I do not intend to vote for this court as at present 
constituted, and I intend to cast no vote which will give anybody 
the slightest misapprehension upon my position regarding it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course not. I was not referring to the 
Senator. I said any Senator 

Mr. MOSES. My sincerity in offering this reservation has 
been too often called in question here to-day. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator is entirely in accord with his 
principles and his views in offering any reservation that may 
keep us out of the court. I have no complaint to make of it. 
Of course the Senator has that right. It is perfectly proper for 
him to offer a reservation which he believes will not be accepted 
by the other nations. 

Mr. MOSES. I have no belief at all as to whether it will be 
accepted or not. It has not been presented yet. That is one 
thing that I complain of, that nothing has been presented to the 
other signatory nations. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I merely want to close by 
saying that I can not see how any Senator who intends finally 
to vote for the resolution of adherence can vote for this reser- 
vation, because if the reservation be adopted it means that the 
United States will not become a member of this court. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I have no illusions about this 
vote whenever it may be taken. The tumbrel is already at the 
door. I heard the rumble of its wheels even while the Senator 
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from Montana was devoting one-third of his time to extolling 
peace, one-third of his time to extolling war, and one-third of his 
time in rebuttal of both peace and war. I know perfectly welj 
what is going to happen when the vote is taken, but I am entirely 
willing it should be taken at any time. I do want the vote taken 
so that the country may know how many Senators there are who 
raise their voices in behalf of peace and cast their votes in behalf 
of war. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I want to call the atten. 
tion of the Senator from Wisconsin to three or four other clauses 
in the league covenant bearing on the point we were discussing 
a moment ago. I read: 

The assembly may deal at its meetings with any matter within the sphere 


of action of the league or affecting the peace of the world 
* * * * . . - 


The council may deal at its meetings with any matter within the sphere 

of action of the league or affecting the peace of the world. 
ARTICLE 17 

In the event of a dispute between a member of the league and a state which 
is not a member of the league, or between states not members of the league, 
the state or states not members of the league shall be invited to accept the 
obligations of membership in the league for the purposes of such dispute, upon 
such conditionsa s the council may deem just. If such invitation is accepted, 
the provisions of articles 12 to 16, inclusive, shall be applied with such modi- 
fications as may be deemed necessary by the council. 

Upon such invitation being given the council shall immediately institute 
an inquiry into the circumstances of the dispute and recommend such action 
as may seem best and most effectual in the circumstances. 

If a state so invited shall refuse to accept the obligations of membership in 
the league for the purposes of such dispute, and shall resort t6 war against 
a member of the league, the provisions of article 16 shall be applicable as 
against the state taking such action. 

If both parties to the dispute when so invited refuse to accept the obliga- 
tions of membership in the league for the purposes of such dispute the coun- 
- a take such measures and make such recommendations as will prevent 

ostilities. 


That requires force, and the Senator has just admitted it re- 
quires force. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, in view of the statement of 
the Senator from Wisconsin that anyone who votes for this 
reservation is voting against this country’s adherence to the 
World Court, I desire to say that I propose to vote for the reser- 
vation, yet I am heartily in favor of this country adhering to the 
World Court. 

I confess that the adoption of this reservation may delay our 
getting into the World Court, but I submit that that is not seri- 
ous, if we can obtain the results suggested by the Senator from 
Idaho by leading the nations to agree not to enforce the decrees 
of the court by war. I want to be straight on my vote, and I 
propose to vote for this reservation, and I will also vote for the 
adherence of this country to the World Court. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to 
the reservation offered by the Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Moses.] 

Mr. MOSES. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Dill]. I transfer that pair to the junior Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. du Pont] and vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 69, as follows: 


YEAS—22 
Blease Harreld Nye Watson 
Borah Johnson Pine Weller 
Brookhart La Follette Reed, Mo. Wheeler 
Copeland McKinley Robinson, Ind. Williams 
Couzens Moses Schall 
Frazier Norris Shipstead 

NAYS—69 
Ashurst Fess McKellar Sheppard 
Bayard Fletcher McLean Shortridge 
Bingham George McMaster Simmons 
Bratton Gerry McNary Smith 
Broussard Gillett Mayfield Smoot 
Bruce Glass Means Stanfield 
Butler Goff Metcalf Stephens 
Cameron Gooding Neely Smoot 
Capper Hale Norbeck Swanson 
Caraway Harris Oddie Trammell 
Cummins Harrison Overman Tyson 
Curtis Heflin Pepper Underwood 
Dale Howell Phipps Wadsworth 
Denecen Jones, Wash. Pittman Walsh 
Edge Kendrick Ransdell Warren 
Edwards Keyes Reed, Pa. Willis 
Ernst King Robinson, Ark. 
Ferris Lenroot Sackett 

NOT VOTING—5 
Dill Fernald Jones, N. Mex. 
du Pont Greene 


So the reservation proposed by Mr. Moses was rejected. 
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The Meaning of Baptism 
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“A daring and splendidly Christian piece of work.” —The 
Congregationalist. 


“At the root of the argument is a sound desire for Chris- 
tian unity.” —The Continent. 
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_ if anywhere is medicine for our sick age.””—Edward 
Oss. 
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religious problem confronting thoughtful men today.”— 
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“If all scientific thinkers and religious workers would read 
and ponder Dr. Dickinson’s book, om might unite to make 
the social and moral yoy of man a practical, working 
program. "—Charles A. Ellwood 
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The Aim of Jesus Christ, Cooley, $2.00 

Spiritual Pilgrimage of Jesus, Robertson, $2.00 

Christ of Faith and Jesus of History, Ross, $2.00 

Christ the Truth, Bishop Wm. Temple, $2.50 

Life and Teachings of Jesus, Bosworth, $2.50 

Ethical Teaching of Jesus, Scott, $1.00 

Constructive Revolution of Jesus, Dickey, $1.60 

Jesus Lover of Men, Rix, $1.50 

The Historical Jesus, Piepenbring, $2.25 

Jesus and Our Generation, Gilkey, $2.00 

Modern Use of the Bible, Fosdick, $1.60 

Can We Find God? Patten, $1.60 

Sharing in Creation, Bell, $2.00 

Biblical Idea of God, Thomas, $1.50 

The Idea of God, Beckwith, $1.50 

The Church of the Spirit, Peabody, $2.00 

As at the First, Hutton, $1.25 

Church’s Debt to Heretics, Rufus Jones, $2.00 

Christian Church in Modern World, Calkins, $1.75 

Nature Sermons, Jefferson, $1.50 

Christianity and Social Science, Ellwood, $1.75 

The Faith of Modernism, Mathews, $1.50 

Religion of the Social Passion, Dickinson, $1.00 

Liberal Christianity, Merrill, $1.75 

The Reasonableness of Christianity, Macintosh, $1.50 

Reality in Worship, Sperry, $2.50 

Supremacy of the Spiritual, Youtz, $1.75 

The Faith of a Worker, Jacks, $1.25 

Moffatt’s Old Testament, 2 vols., $5.00 

Goodspeed’s New Testament, popular edition, $1.50 
(also other editions) 

Craftsmen of the Soul, Atkins, $1.50 


History and Literature of New Testament, Fowler, 
$2.50 


Meaning and Value of Mysticism, Herman, $3.00 
Christianity and Religions of World, Sweitzer, $1.25 
History of Religion in U. S., Rowe, $1.75 

Paul of Tarsus, Glover, $2.00 

Character of Paul, Jefferson, $2.25 

Meaning of Paul for Today, Dodd, $1.50 

Religion of Jesus and Faith of Paul, Deissmann, $2.00 
The Imperial Voice, Hough, $1.50 

The Prophets and Their Times, Smith, $2.25 
Cardinal Ideas of Isaiah, Jefferson, $1.75 

Science and Religion, Thomson, $2.00 

Science As Revelation, Watson, $2.25 

Where Evolution and Religion Meet, Coulter $1.00 
What and Why Is Man? Swain, $1.75 

Science, Religion and Reality, Inge, etc., $2.50 
Creative Prayer, Herman, $2.00 

The American Pulpit, 25 Preachers, $2.50 


Note: Orders are shipped on day of receipt. We pay postage. 
may have 30 to 60 days to pay (or may enclose check). 
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Next Wednesday 
February 17th 


marks the beginning of the Lenten season. Easter falls on 
April 4th. Mr. Pastor, are you preparing to lead your people 
in an earnest effort for the deepening of their devotional life? 


And have you considered The Daily Altar as the ideal aid 
in such a movement? Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin says of it: 


/ “The Daily Altar is just the type of book to meet \ 
this real need in the daily life of Christian people. 
A few moments at that ‘Altar will keep the 
mind in poise, the heart cheered with good hope, 
i and the will stimulated with Divine inspiration.” 7 











60,000 Christian homes, in every State of the Union, are now 
blessed by the message of The Daily Altar. By Easter of 
this year, there should be 100,000 homes so blessed. 


Will you help, Mr. Pastor? 


COUPON FOR SINGLE COPY COUPON FOR 15 TO 100 COPIES) 
We suggest: 


The Christian Century Press, 440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Gentlemen: Will you please send me at 6 


Ors copies O50 copies 


Order 15, 25, 50 or 100 copies at | 
once. [You may have 30 or 60 | 
Gentlemen: Enclosed you will find check for days to pay forthem.] Tell your O2< = G : 
$1.00 for which send me one copy of “The people about the book next Sun- f the P “2 i heb edition of 
Daily Altar,” bound in cloth. I am interested day d - . of the Fopular (cloth-bound) edition o! 
Val) & r ay—and the next. Scores of pas- ple 

in the possibility of introducing this book into A P | Daily Altar” at 75 cents per copy, and 

tors report that the mere men- 


the homes of my congregation. I am plan- . i : = seeeeeess.. copies of the leather edition 
ning to make the pre-Easter months a special tion of “The Daily Altar” from the the 10-or-more rate of $2 per copy. 


season for the consideration of the devotional pulpit brings from 25 to 100 C2 We wish 30 or 60 days to pay for the book 
life. requests for copies. Mail or WIRE | Enclosed find check to cover. 
My name your order. | & Postage to be paid by publishers. 


440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Address My name.. 
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